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Weerly. { 6 Cente, 


Can you Speak French and Speak Correctly 


Do you know that most grammars used in 


schools give a false idea of the true French 
pronunciation ? 


Do you know that with such books teach- 
ers are unable to teach students to speak 


French correctly? 


Do you wish to speak French, and to speak 
it correctly ? 


Do you wish to acquire a large vocabulary ? 


Do you wish to use a method which is 


simple enough for a child? 


If you wish a correct French pronunciation, send for 
Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French. . . 50 cents 


By Maurice N. Kuuy, B. és L. (University of 
Paris), Tutor in French in Harvard University. 


It can be used with any grammar or reader. 


This is a short and unique method of learning to speak French, and to 
speak it correctly. It consists of twenty lessons, in which all elementary 
sounds, after having been analyzed carefully and accurately, are grouped 
together according to their phonetic similarities, regardless of spelling. In 
this way each lesson is an exercise in pronunciation, and in illustration of 
one particular sound. Following this is a short lesson in reading, in 
which the sounds already learned become parts of sentences which relate 
to everyday life. By this method the student soon acquires a vocabulary 
which is very large, and which is possible in no other way. The whole 
book contains about 1800 words, among which will be found the most com- 
mon French words. 


Send price in stamps and receive a copy of this book. 
Further information on request. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK PANY 


New YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. Boston. 


ANOTHER NOTABLE ADOPTION. 


HE Board of Education of Washington, D.C., last week adopted 

unanimously Judson and Bender’s Graded Literature Readers 

for use as basal Readers in the public schools of that city, and an initial order 
for 22,600 copies has already been received. 

This adoption, following as it does the recent adoption of the series, in whole 
or in part, by the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Providence, 
Hartford, New Haven, Detroit, Jersey City, Buffalo, Des Moines, Rochester, 
Waco, Trenton, and many other cities throughout the country, furnishes cumu- 
lative evidence of the superiority of the Graded Literature Readers. 

Descriptive circular and terms for introduction on application to 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 29-33 East 19th St., New York. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL TRIUMPH. 


MORTON'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By ELIZA H. MORTON 


This book is the handsomest and best Elementary Geography published. It is neither antique nor 
extravagantly progressive. It is new and modern without being tull of fads and fancies. It is beauti- 
fully and suticiontly illustrated, but 1s pot merely a picture book to occupy a child’s time when he 
should be at work with the text. The Pictures are, however, geographical, instructive, and helpful. 

The £ssential Facts of geography are presented accurately, clearly, and in an attractive and inter- 
esting manner. The Maps, both physical and political, are one of the greatest features of the book, being 


of the highest grade in every respect. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING --FIVE BOOKS 


By Superintendent GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass., 
and ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, Il. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 


Vertical or Slant. 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 
able to supply orders for either style with 


PENS 


For school, business, and legal purposes — with pens of first-class quality. Ask your Stationer for them. 


26 John St., New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works! Cainden, x. 


“ACME” 
THE STAMP OF EXCELLENCE 


Tablets, 


“TAKE NO OTHERS.” 


Writing Pads, 


and School Papers. 


Our lines of School Papers are second to none on the market. 
Write for Catalogue and Samples of our Educational Papers. 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER 


SALESROOM: 
Room 206, No. 302 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMPANY, 


OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
North 9th St. and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 

Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


SCHOOL 


FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 


}{ YOUNG MAN can make $60 
month and expenses. Permanent position. 

aren unnecessary. Write quick for particulars- 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, at Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded toa 
pen-maker, no ther pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

me leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.” It does 
the work we quickly. This last is of im for achool work. 
This” sharpener’ is i in satisfactory use in very man e cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results ore and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ dem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an — which at all compares with this one for use 


“It gives me 


either in the school or the 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


JOEL D. 
Mass. State Soard of Rduoation. 


Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


than a picture of it in some book. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 
South Framingham, Mass. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


We Iecach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 
This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue “ V.” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JournaL oF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Physical 


Chemical 


Biological 
Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS 00. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


we HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Education,” Boston, 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


and all Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 


For tickets and further information call wy 
your nearest ticket agent, or Berg 
M. BURT, 


A. 8. CRANE Gen’l Seapine Agent. 
Gen’l ; 


NTREE* 


TISM and Magnetism 

nd 25e. for 112 page hook. mple magazine free. 
Wu A. BARNES, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT JAPANESE 
EDUCATION. 


If any one supposes that the statisti- 
cal habit is peculiarly occidental, he can 
rid himself of the supposition by looking 
through the twenty-sixth annual report 
of the Japanese minister of state for edu- 


cation. Here is a book of 210 pages, with 
scarcely a line of verbiage. Figures and 
facts are tabulated almost without com- 
ment. 

Yet so well are they tabulated that one 
can easily supply the comment. One per- 
ceives from the growth of the schools the 
tremendous strides Japan has been mak- 
ing in the march of civilizat'on. Except 
for some queer-looking names, the report 
might be one of the progress of education 
in Texas or Ohio. 

A few of the things one learns regard- 
ied Japanese education may be set down 

ere. 

Figures would seem to show that ex- 
aminations for teachers’ licenses are ex- 
ceedingly rigid. Here are 317 candidates 
who were admitted, by virtue of their pre- 
vious records, to examination for the 
highest certificate: only seventy pags. 
Again, in the test for the certificate of the 
second grade, there were 1,736 appl‘cants, 
of whom 537 were successful. Nothing is 
stated regarding the number of candidates 
for traveling fellowships, but it may be 
premised that it is very large. There 
were, at the writing of the report, fifty- 
eight young men studying in foreign 
countries at the expense of the Japanese 
government. Most of these will return to 
Japan as teachers or as organizers of edu- 
cational institutions. 

An excellent and very progressive inno- 
vation is the system of educational soci- 
eties which has been started throughout 
the kingdom. Almost every important 
gun, or city-state, has at least one of 
these unions. They are composed, as a 
rule, of both teachers and laymen, and 
are coming to exert a great social influ- 
ence. Among their featuree are lectures 
illustrated with lantern slides; the publi- 
cation of journals and monographs; sup- 
plementary classes in sewing, cooking, 
etiquette, and dancing. How occidental it 
all sounds! 

These associations maintain, among 
their other good works, fifty- five free kin- 
dergartens, conducted upon approved 


European methods. Encouraged by the 
success of these, the government is mak- 
ing tentative efforts at the establishment 
of a universal system of kindergartens. 

The trade-school idea is also finding ex- 
pression in Japan in the newly-formed 
apprentices’ schools which have been 
started in several of the large cities. 
These are coming into great favor. They 
aim to give systematic and scientific in- 
struction in such trades as dyeing, weav- 
ing, metal arid lacquer work, brewing, etc. 
Their course is one of four years.—School 
Journal. 


NOTABLE TRIBUTE. 


The Newport, R. I, school board 
passed resolutions upon the retirement 
of Benjamin Baker as superintendent, 
which included the following: — 

Having a broad and liberal education 
and a large and varied experience as a 
teacher, Benjamin Baker took charge of 
our schools in September, 1890. He 
found our schools well graded, but that 
there were many opportunities of unify- 
ing and improving our work. The first 
years of his labors here were mainly de- 
voted to a careful study of the needs of 
our systems; then, quietly and judi- 
ciously, he inaugurated the work of devel- 
opment along the lines of the best modern 
educational ideas. ile recognized that the 
foundation of a good school was a 
teacher of the highest qualification and 
especially one possessed of skill in teach- 
ing; he established our present system of 
training and practice schools, and placed 
great emphasis upon the study of peda- 
gogy, by lectures and otherwise. 
Teachers whose work was not beneficial 
to the pupils under them were gradually 
retired from the force, although not with- 
out some friction and criticism. 

He was ever alert to the health of 
pupils while in charge of the school de- 
partment. Several school buildings were 
erected while he was superintendent. 
The Townsend, the Carey, and the 
Coggeshall schools, in marked contrast 
to the earlier school buildings, are well 
ventilated; that they are so is due al- 
most entirely to the energy and tact 
with which he pressed this subject upon 
the attention of the several committees 
in charge of the work; he constantly 


urged upon our attention the necessity of 
remedying the defects in the sanitary 
conditions of our older buildings. 

Mr. Baker, however, mainly devoted 
his attention to the education of the 
pupils, to the development of their 
powers, and to their preparation for the 
practical duties of life. He found our 
courses of study in want of unity of pur- 
pose, loaded with. routine and expression 
studies, where too often substance and 
thought were wanting. Availing himself 
of the fondness of the child for nature, 
he arranged a course of nature study by 
which to stimulate and develop thought. 
He took the manual training work when 
it was confined to cooking and sewing for 
the girls, and extended it so that every 
boy and girl now has an opportunity to 
be an independent thinker, with a proper 
respect for the dignity of labor, and a 
successful man or woman in the every- 
day life of the future. 

He took the course of reading in the 
public schools, which then consisted 
largely of isolated fragments, with poor 
practical results, and has enriched it with 
the best English literature, laying the 
foundation for a love of broad culture, 
and, at the same time, getting the best 
attainable results in making of the pupils 
accurate and fluent readers. This course, 
as laid out by him, has won frequent 
praise from other schools in different 
parts of the country. He bélieved firmly 
in the co-ordination of the entire system, 
and that the high school was merely a 
higher grade in the schools and not a 
thing separate and distinct in itself, and 
that its duty in crowning the public 
school system was, first, to complete a 
good literary, scientific, and practical 
education, and, second, to prepare those 
who so desired for entrance to higher in- 
stitutions of learning. To accomplish so 
great an advance in ten years must neces- 
sarily involve friction, but he managed 
the conflicting views and divers interests 
with great tact and good judgment. The 
condition of our public schools to-day, 
with a bright, energetic, and well trained 
corps of teachers, with, in the main, 
well equipped and healthful buildings, 
and a course of study planned to educate 
in a thorough, broad, and practical way, 
is the best encomium of his ten years of 
faithful service in this city, and we de- 
sire to place on record our apppreciation 
of this work. 


THE BEST MADE BETTER. 


The new edition of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary, just published, brings 
Webster again abreast of the growth of 


the language, and again confirms it in its” 


position as the one great standard 
authority. A decade has passed since the 
International was first published, and the 


years have been full of changes and 


growth in life, and knowledge, and 
achievement; changes that have been re- 
flected in the language, and that must 
now be registered in the dictionary. 

The first Webster’s ‘Unabridg 
largely a condensation into one volume of 
Dr. Webster’s edition of 1828—was pro- 
duced by the Merriams in 1847 under the 
editorship of Professor Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, who died in 1860. The next re- 
vision was that of 1864, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Noah Porter, with whom 
were associated many leading scholars. 
In 1879 and 1884 various supplements 
were added to this work. 

In 1890°the famous ‘International’ was 
completed, after ten years of arduous 
labor by a large corps of competent 
scholars, under the leadership of Dr. 
Noah Porter of Yale University. It im- 
mediately met with a flattering reception, 
and, notwithstanding all competition, its 
sale has constantly increased from year to 
year. 

Now, at the close of the century, the 
present publishers, G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, have caused this popular work to be 
still further enriched by valuable addi- 
tions. 

The new edition of Webster, therefore, 
retains all the excellences of the Interna- 
tional, emphasized and multiplied, all its 
accuracy and convenience, with added 
fullness and authority, so that it is, as be- 
fore, the best practical working dictionary 
of the English language. 


-Donald had been corrected for some 
slight misconduct, and before the clouds 
had entirely rolled away, he was asking 
to be given some special pleasure. “I 
cannot say yet,” said mamma. “I'll see 
how you béhave in the meantime.” With 
a smile that was almost angelic, Donald 
responded, “Mamma, dear, there isn’t go- 
ing to be any more mean time; I’m going 
to be good all the time now.”—yYouth’s 
Companion, 
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CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, ear 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
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AT CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 


[Editorial “Looking About.’’] 


Colonel F. W. Parker has come into his inherit- 
ance, into his opportunity for usefulness at a good 
time and in a grand way. The schools of America 
need just what the Chicago Institute can provide, 
and what can be had nowhere else. An elective 
normal school has not been possible hitherto, will not 
he feasible in state institutions in many years. 
What Harvard is to Amherst and other standard 
colleges, Chicago Institute must be and will be to 
other training schools. The day is not distant when 


no one will be admitted to this institution who is 
not a graduate of some college, normal school, or 
kindergarten training school. What the wonderful 
Commercial Museum of Philadelphia is to the in- 
dustries of America, this institute will be to the 
schools of the land. 

In the first place, the location is without an equal, 
on a large beautiful lot facing Lincoln Park, where 
the students can walk through the loveliest gardens, 
among the noblest trees, in the most complete 
zoological museum, or sit beside the noble Michigan 
in five minutes from the time they leave the school. 
All of these privileges are utilized by the students. 
No longer do children model marbles and call them 
cherries, nor do they all model the same object. Ac- 
companying this article are groups of clay models 
made the day I was there by different classes that 


went to the “Zoo” and chose each his own posture of 
some animal and made it quickly and with zest. 
The schools as a whole have just gotten to the gen- 
eral use of the stereopticon, and now the Chicago In- 
stitute has a means of illustration by which any pic- 
ture in book, magazine, or elsewhere can be thrown 
upon the screen, duly magnified, or an animal, plant, 


or other object, still or in motion, can be indefinitely 
magnified upon the screen for the class to enjoy. 
The schools as a whole are just realizing the import- 
ance of a large library, when the Chicago Institute 


not use the libraries of the land unless they know 
how to get at what is in them. Unless all signs fail, 
the training of teachers will strike a different pace 
all over the land because of the phenomenal and wise 


comes forward with the plan and purpose to make an 
expert librarian along modern lines, not only of every 
graduate of a normal school, but of every child who 
leaves its model school, on the theory that they will 


beneficence of Mrs. Emmons Blaine. For the first 
time Colonel Parker is in position to show what his 
ideals stand for, and he has the teaching equipment 
to make the most of his opportunity. 


THE CONDITION THE TEACHER. 


BY WILLIAM MC ANDREW, BROOKLYN. 


[Address before the New York State Association.] 


At the New York State Teachers’ Association’s 
annual meeting in 1898 there was appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of John H. Haaren, W. L. Ettinger, 
C. F. Wheelock, C. W. Bardeen, and William Me- 
Andrew, to collect, study, and publish facts bearing 
upon the condition of teachers. Shortly after its 
appointment, this committee printed and circulated 
among teachers, school-board members, and news- 
paper editors 30,000 copies of a study of the salaries 
and living expenses of teachers, together with de- 
tailed abstracts of a large number of articles bearing 
on wages, etc., that had appeared in the leading 
magazines and newspapers for the preceding ten 
years. ‘The committee, by personal work and with 
the help of friends, secured in the educational and 
unprofessional press the publication of studies and 
essays upon the improvement of education by the 
improvement of the teacher as a member of society. 
It also furnished state and lesser educational meet- 
ings with speakers upon this theme. This work the 
committee is still doing and hoping to do. In Octo- 
ber, 1898, the committee sent out 30,000 circulars 
as follows:— 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 

Dear Friend: You have been named to us as one able 
and willing to contribute aid to a thorough and detailed 
study of the teacher’s condition in your locality. The 
assistance we especially request is in the direction of 
some of. the following suggestions: — 

1. Statements of prominent or successful men or 
women who have been teachers, but now are engaged in 
other pursuits. The testimony might indicate why the 
writer left teaching, whether in his present calling he is 
more or less exhausted by his work than when teaching, 
whether he is more or less respected, whether more or 
less happy, and why; also whether in teaching he could 
now secure the same or a greater income than in his 
present pursuit, etc. To be of value, the writer’s name 
and business should be given. 

2. Statements of salaries of teachers, compared with 
detailed cost of adequate living in the community. 
Comparisons of salaries of teachers with salaries of 
other workers. Names of the individuals are, of course, 
not necessary, but the name of the person reporting 
should be given, and his statement that he vouches for 
the truth of the facts. 

3. Statements of cases where the schools have suf- 
fered from poor teaching due to insufficient pay. Cases 
of want and embarrassment to teachers from low sala- 
ries. Name and guarantee of reporting party. 

4. Bibliography; clippings from periodicals, giving 
date; titles or abstracts of articles bearing on financial 
and social status of teachers; opinions of prominent 


people; references to passages in books, 


5. Suggestions: Advice to the committee as to how 
its service may be of the greatest benefit; criticisms ad- 
verse and favorable. 

Please do not wait. Write now. Do your share 
towards contributing to the investigation of a very in- 
teresting and important question. 

Thanking you in advance for your assistance, we are, 

Yours fraternally, 
Committee on Financial and Social Status of Teachers. 


In December, 1898, another circular asking for 
co-operation was sent to a selected list of names in 
the several states and territories. In January, 1899, 
at this committee’s request, the Schoolmasters’ 
Club of New York City sent a similar circular to all 
its members and to a large number of persons inter- 
ested in schools. In May, 1900, a circular request- 
ing a statement of the important legislation of the 
past five years improving the condition of the 
teachers, together with an answer to the query: 
“What are the most pressing needs of teachers in 
your locality?” was sent to the president of every 
state and territorial association in the country. 


TEACHERS SLOW TO HELP THEMSELVES. 


The number of replies received has been fully as 
small as anyone who has had much experience in 
sending printed inquiries would expect. On one of 
our circulars, in the handwriting of one of the best 
known and most genial of the school men of the 
country, comes the reply: “I belong to the society for 
the suppression of the crank who sends out blanks 
to fill.’ He might at least have been grammatical 
in his lack of sympathy and have put his last verb in 
the passive voice. Various reasons have deprived 
the committee of that extensive and unbroken ex- 
tent of reports that is necessary to give any statis- 
tical investigation a scientific value. Many have de- 
ferred a reply as something that could wait; at length 
the stamp has been used for something else and the 
circular has been buried with the conscience under a 
pile of papers in the waste basket. Some have felt 
so strongly the hopelessness of any such movement 
as this that they did not feel like wasting time in it. 
Some, secretly in sympathy with it, have realized the 
imminent personal danger of being known by the 
local authorities to be mixed up in a salary agita- 
tion. Some have seen in it a selfish scheme of five 
committeemen to boom themselves into prominence. 
Some, superintendents and principals of schools, be- 
lieve and to the teachers proclaim that an educator’s 
business is to educate; and the matters of salary and 
tenure of office, being in the nature of administra- 
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tive and business matters, should be left to the proper 
guardians of such things, the members of the school 
board. In the last New Jersey convention the repre- 
sentative of this committee, who had contributed an 
address on teachers’ wages, was upbraided, with in- 
dignation and sorrow, by a respected and beloved old 
schoolmaster, on the ground that a convention 
which should be devoted to the consideration of the 
higher things of scholarship and character had been 
tainted with the seeds of commercialism and social 
discontent. I remember the first state meeting | 
ever attended, back in Michigan, twenty years ago. 
A young fellow, whose friend had been summarily 
removed from the superintendency of a city’s schools 
without reason, though everybody knew that it was 
for failure to graduate the mayor’s son, presented 
resolutions that the convention express a protest 
against the removal without a hearing. The most 
respected and most weighty men in the association 
declared that, while every member as a private in- 
dividual ought to exercise all the sympathy possible 
for a member in distress, the function of State 
Teachers’ Associations was concerned with scholar- 
ship and teaching and ought not to become en- 
tangled with board matters. This old-time reluc- 
tance of teachers to do anything for themselves or 
for one another was not a surprise to your committee. 
It is one of the results as well as one of the causes 
of the position in which the public holds the teacher. 


NEW YORK STATE IN THE LEAD. 


From the various communications of our corre- 
spondents in the other states, 1 find that it is the 
general opinion that the New York Association is 
the most advanced in the conception that the prac- 
tical and actual improvement of the teacher him- 
self is not only a legitimate aim of a state organiza- 
tion, but that it is one of the functions of such a so- 
ciety that present conditions call to a place among 
the most important. An examination of the pro- 
ceedings of this association will show that this 
opinion is well founded. In 1899 you amended the 
constitution so as to provide for a monster commit- 
tee, with a member in each county of the state to 
interest himself “in all matters affecting or apper- 
taining to the welfare of the teachers in his county, 
and to report to the president not less often than 
once a month on everything that would seem to need 
the help of the Association for the betterment of the 
material condition of those in the calling.” The 
mover of the resolution declared that the purpose of 
it was to secure to teachers generally some of the 
benefits enjoyed by those in the larger cities of the 
state, notably tenure of office and a uniform salary 
of a higher grade. The association even elected to 
the presidency a confessed agitator and politician 
who announced himself before and after his election 
as standing first, last, and all the time, by political 
and every other legitimate means, for the improve- 
ment of the position of the teacher in permanence 
and pay. In his inaugural, outlining the policy of 
the association, he said: “This organization is more 
than a big teachers’ institute or training class. It 
stands for the advancement of education in this 
splendid commonwealth and in this magnificent 
country, by all the means capable to bring improve- 
ment to pass. That improvement can come only 
through the teacher who is a man or a woman free, 
confident, and requited by the community with mate- 
rial evidences of respect. The teachers themselves 
must bring this to pass; no other persons will con- 
tinuously make a business of it. The teachers must 
do it by organizing; this is one of the chief duties of 
this association.” 


PRACTICAL, DIRECT WORK. TENURE BILL. 

In accordance with these principles, a committee of 
sixty-one members, one from each county, was organ- 
ized as the Committee on Legislation and Profes- 
sional Interests. As was to be expected, this com- 
mittee met with criticism and attack. Some mem- 
hers were given the friendly advice of school authori- 
ties at home to keep out of it and to avoid the poli- 
tical entanglements that were sure to come from as- 
sociation with the bold bad man from Manhattan. 
However, the committee turned their attention to 
that old and life-sapping disease of our educational 
system, insecurity of tenure. The larger committee 
turned this over to a sub-committee of five, who ap- 


proached members of the legislature on the subject, 
The sub-committee was invited to draft a bill which 
would embody the reform that was alleged to be de- 
sirable. Such a bill was drawn up. Every person 
in this audience knows how to figure the chances of 
a bill of this kind. Its success will be dependent on 
two things: the condition of school matters in the 
district of each member of the legislature, and the 
closeness with which each member will follow the 
wishes of his more important constituents. The 
condition of school matters in a fairly large number 
of communities in this state is that the schools are 
still “in politics.” Membership on the school board 
is given as a reward to certain of the faithful. 
There is no salary for such service; nothing but 
honor and patronage. State laws are prescribing 
more and more how school work shall be done, leav- 
ing to the loeal board member less and less of things 
that he may direct, so as to say.“I done it.” It is 
but natural that such a member would oppose any 
act that would take from himi ‘the authority over 
teachers that his present power to supplant them 
gives to him. ‘The fact that every year there is an 
undesirable teacher dropped by such a board seems 
to serve as a practical object lesson as to the benefit 
of giving local boards this power, and so in districts 
where the board memberships are political rewards, 
the tenure of office bill must be expected to fail of 
support asa practical political measure, unless the 
second contingency saves it, which is that the mem- 
ber at Albany thinks for himself on every matter on 
which he deems it wise or permissible to do so, and 
sees the benefit of the measure to be greater than its 
unpopularity with the few constituents who manage 
the schools at home. Our tenure of office bill didn’t 
happen to strike the right combination of chances 
in the legislature. It seemed to threaten some 
breaks in the fences at home, and the members 
dropped it like a hot penny. 

REMARKABLE FOR NEW YORK 

If, however, the members of the legislature from 
the various districts throughout the state were un- 
willing as yet to pass so weighty a measure affecting 
the schools of their own district, they have-neverthe- 
less made educational history at a rapid rate in pass- 
ings laws affecting the largest city school system in 
the world. The history of the Ahearn and Davis 
bills is a chapter in educational progress that seems 
to me to chronicle the most remarkable thing done 
for teachers in my lifetime. The whole spirit and 
effect of those laws was so entirely different from the 
majority of previous legislation affecting teachers in 
this state, and from almost all the laws of educa- 
tional import in other states, that the measures have 
excited the wonder of many public men and the 
solicitude of not a few. 

Consider the old style of educational legislation. 
Many of you remember a little scene at Albany 
about six years ago, when some teachers had a friend 
trying to do something in committee towards incul- 
cating into a bill a provision that promised an im- 
provement of their condition. This member made 
the unfortunate remark: “I think the teachers won’t 
like that.” 

The chairman replied with perfect sincerity, “Oh, 
to hell with the teachers!” The remark was ac- 
cepted as perfectly natural, and the measure went in 
as the committee had prepared it. 

But in the past two years we have seen the unusual 
spectacle of a legislative committee and even the 
governor of the state telegraphing to teachers invita- 
tions to come to hearings on educational bills. Lord, 
let not thy servants offend by presumptuous sins. 
Whereas the most of financial legislation upon our 
statute books provides that not more than a certain 
sum shall be expended for the specified purpose; do 
you realize that the legislature of New York passed 
the bill of John F. Ahearn providing that teachers 
should not receive less than certain given sums? 
This bill was two years in reaching maturity, but by 
tending and nursing it the teachers of New York 
seemed to have gained a knowledge and a power 
without parallel in the history of school organiza- 
tions. As you are aware, the Ahearn bill was a 
skeleton schedule of salaries, suggesting points where 
increases should have accumulated to certain sums. 
As you are also aware, the board of estimate and ap- 


portionment of the city of New York failed to make 
the law effective, but evaded its spirit in every point 
where not compelled by the plainest technical com- 
mand to do so. The result was the most intimate 
union of the teachers’ organizations of the city, the 
voluntary assessment of teachers, the employment of 
the most eminent counsel attainable, and the instiga- 
tion of suits against the financial officers, compelling 
an observance of the law in this and that particular. 
In this connection I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the heroie work, night and day, of two members of 
our committee, each strong in his own individual 
way—John H. Haaren and William F. Ettinger. 

As you know, the opposition of the financial offi- 
cials of New York to the adequate operation of the 
Ahearn law was the very thing that brought about 
the legislation of the present year resulting in a law, 
that with all its imperfections has two features in 
it that are bound to serve as shining examples for 
school systems throughout the world. The first is a 


schedule of advanced salaries, increasing year by 


year by known amounts and for meritorious service. 
The second is a provision for a uniform tax, of not 
less than five mills on the dollar, so that these salaries 
shall be assured. Thus that which every educa- 
tional institution longs for and works for, that 
which every loving husband and father wishes to pro- 
vide for his wife and children, an endowment that 
shall make possible a look into the future with hope 
and confidence, has been presented by the people, 
through their legally constituted representatives, to 
the teachers of New York. 

NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS KNOW WHO HET:PED 

THEM. 

Do you suppose we do not know that without the 
aid of the legislators from up the state this thing 
could not have been? With mayor, city officials, 
and members of school boards arrayed against the 
bill, and only one man,in high place, the city super- 
intendent of schools, with us, do you suppose we 
don’t know what we owe to the representatives that 
came from your districts? Do you think we mean 
to lie back indifferent whether you get your schools 
on any better basis or not? I tell you, members 
from up the state, the time for you to get together 
is now, and the people for you to call on for help are 
the teachers of Manhattan, and Brooklyn, .and 
Queens, and Richmond. The lesson and example of 
the present year is too good to be lost. A dozen pro- 
pitious circumstances conspired to bring about a re- 
sult more brilliant than the most hopeful agitator 
dared to prophesy as coming before twenty years. 
Things came so fast that they made one dizzy. They 
are so new that they must be made the most of, so 
that some sudden revulsion will not shake them out 
of reach. 


‘UP STATE TEACHERS NEED STATE AID. 

The first thing for you to do is to get the whole 
state fairly agreed on some act for the betterment of 
the service and then to push it. New York city will 
help you in advice, in contributions for expenses, 
and in personal work in writing and in speaking. In 
this movement the most formidable opposition will 
come from the home-rule bogey. Nine-tenths of the 
mothers in this state still regard the teacher as a sort 
of nurse and the school as a nursery. Nine-tenths 
of the citizens think they know more how to manage 
their own son than you do, they who have had at 
most ten children; you who have had them by the 
hundreds. The citizens want to manage their own 
schools as they do their own sidewalks; they want 
the state to leave them alone; they do not, as a class, 
recognize the vast improvements that have been 
made possible to local schools by the state’s exercise 
of its inherent power over school matters. The fact 
that education is a bigger thing than sidewalks, 
bridges, and any purely local matter is slow to come 
to American communities, and a prejudice against 


state directton of schools and teachers is easily 


aroused by any editor with very little thought and 
no argument. To my mind, there are few things 
more responsible for the backwardness of education 
in America to-day than the ease with which a citizen 
may influence a school in his own community. 


TENURE OF POSITION AND CONTINUOUS CON- 
TRACT. 


You may spend years in careful study and prac- 
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tice; you may be recognized by the highest educa- 
tional authorities as a student, an organizer, and an 
excellent school man, but the corner grocer can turn 
vou out if his wife doesn’t like your style. There 
ore hundreds of teachers in this state who, after a 
veek of teaching, have to teach a Sunday school 
when they ought to be resting. There are hundreds 
of school positions in this state in which the occu- 
pant is watched and tended like a little boy, and 
imade to feel his subservience by a hundred little con- 
iemptible slights and snubs, and by a system that 
will make out of any man a fidgety, nervous, sus- 
picious, uncertain, little person, without a single 
opinion on religion, politics, or any debatable sub- 
ject. 

I remember, when I was a boy, a young woman of 
wealth and social prominence who came from the 
city to our country town because of the mineral 
waters there. It fell to me to take her boat-riding 
on the river for her morning outing. There were 
two girls living on our street who used to ask me 
every day what the young woman said, how she got 
into the boat, and what she wore. They made them- 
selves imitations of her clothes and copied her in 
various ways. Boy-like, I told Miss B— of this. 
The remark she made was commonplace enough, but, 
like some commonplace things that occur in youth, 
it remained in my memory. She said, “They are not 
sure of their position.” That seems to me to de- 
scribe the condition of far too many of the good 
teachers of New York state. They have no ade- 
quate assurance that a faithful performance of duty 
will result in the continuance of the privilege of per- 
forming that duty. They dare not buy a home on 
long-time payments, they cannot feel their interests 
intimately joined with the interests of the town, they 
cannot conceive long, large plans for the develop- 
ment of a school, they must strive for show work. 
They are intellectual tramps, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. 

Because one teacher, here and there, is lazy, or 
mentally inefficient, or otherwise incompetent; or 
because some petty political tyrant likes to have 
women calling on him, the community at large is 
keeping its schools upset, weak, and feeble, by its 
uncertainty in the continuance of the engagement 
of its teachers. The state has been making it 
harder and harder for a person to become a teacher; 
a higher class of intelligence is going into the work. 
It would seem eminently proper for the state to pro- 
tect its own and to pass laws insuring retention of 
teachers except after discovery and proof of incom- 
petence. As the president has said, “Tenure of posi- 
tion is the thing this association ought to push with 
all its strength as a requisite to the advancement of 
education.” 

TEACHER MUST DO BETTER TEACHING. 

Coneurrent with the improvement of the teacher’s 
condition must come the full measure of improve- 
ment in his service, or the whole scheme will fail to 
enjoy a steady and a meritorious growth. Herein 
lies a danger that every leader in educational re- 
forms has recognized. There is a great amount of 
dead weight to be carried, consisting of the great 
per cent. of teachers who never have regarded the 
calling seriously, who made little preparation them- 
selves, who resist attempts to make them study, who 
came into the calling to pass away the time while 
something better was turning up, and whose habit of 
mind is to do as little work as a teacher as possible. 
It is the extensive distribution of this kind of person 
throughout our ranks, in larger number than in any 
profession, that -presents the most discouraging 
front to any solid movement to make the tenure of 
teachers secure and their wages high. The person 
approached for his vote on such a measure is almost 
always able to call to mind at once some case of a 
lazy and inefficient teacher, or of some narrow- 
minded impossible pedagogue that he has known, 
and the thought of making such persons permanent 
or financially independent is so distasteful that it 
prevents consideration of the fact that the greater 
efficiency secured in good teachers by the confidence 
of steady employment would far overbalance the 
waste caused by the lazy ones. The low grade of 


efficiency of the teacher herself is still one of the 
serious problems confronting those who seek to bring 
education nearer to an adequate realization of ideals. 


In the last circular sent by your committee to the 
president of the associations of the various states 
and territories, the question is asked, “In what chief 
respects does the condition of the teacher in your 
lecality need improving?” Maine says, “In better 
preparation for work.” New Hampshire says, “In 
better scholarship and professional training,’ and 
so the word comes back from all down the Atlantic 
coast. Florida says,.“In devotion to the calling and 
stability in it.” The same answers come from 
Louisiana and around the southern boundary to 
California, and up to the state of Washington, and 
across the northern tier of states, back to Maine. 
Kentucky says, “The teacher needs inducement for 
better scholarship.” Ohio says, “The teacher needs 
more education and better education.” Towa says, 
“Our state needs more able teachers,” and Colorado 
replies, “What we need is more high grade men and 
a recognition of the fact that a college education is 
not too high a requirement for a man who wants to 
teach an elementary school.” 

This need for better equipped teachers the 
teachers’ associations themselves have got to meet. 
Tt requires all the popularizing influences that may 
be secured. Attempts of supervising officers to 
force professional study upon the teaching force have 
always been attended with more or less friction, and 
have always failed of the improvement of the service 
that was aimed at. Yet, it seems that professional 
study is the inevitable price that must be paid for 
professional advancement; and it seems as though it 
were advancing in this state in the face of ridicule, 
indifference, and actual opposition. 

This association is aiming to popularize and ad- 
vance professional study through its reading circle, 
a plan devised to foster professional growth of 
teachers. 

MEANS OF INTERCHANGE OF THOUGHT. 

The great need of the association in the conduct 
of the different movements which I have reviewed 
here is a printed medium of frequent interchange of 
thought among the members. The purposes of the 
association cannot be met by any educational journal 
at present in existence. The necessity that such 
papers are under to make money for their owners 
precludes them from going the whole way which this 
association ought to and will go in some directions. 
The development of our bulletin into a larger and 
more frequently issued organ of the association 
would seem to be a necessity of the times. 

THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. 

In closing this rather informal report of the 
present outlook of the condition of the teacher, your 
servant reminds you again of the ripeness of the 
time for doing something. The force of the ex- 
ample of the Ahearn-Davis legislation must not be 
lost upon the educational world at large. ‘Those ‘of 
us that are enjoying its benefits want you to get 
about you an atmosphere of the same kind. There 
are within the sound of my voice those that would 
sooner teach a school than do anything else on God’s 
green earth, who love the sight of boys and girls 
trooping in at the open door, who see in the calling 
the demand for thought, and invention, and adapta- 
tion, as interesting and as fascinating as the mental 
exercise of any other work, who see the possibility of 
results of good teaching indissolubly connected with 
the future progress of this beloved land, whose daily 
work is imbued with a consciousness of public duty 
and public necessity and public service, that dignifies 
it and consecrates it; men and women who love what 
they are doing, and do it well because they love it. 
I, and many ordinary schoolmasters like me, want 
to unite with such persons, not for the purpose of 
blowing the horn for any particular man, or party, or 
movement, or hobby, but for quiet, tactful, devoted, 
and effective work towards making the business of 
the teacher in fact, as it is in promise, an occupation 
of eminent service and a calling of sincere regard. 


A RICH LEGACY. 
There’s one little charm you are rich in possessing, 
Should fortune deprive you of everything more; 
A dowry that needs no gold in acquiring 
Comes not from the pages of intricate lore. 


But softly it lingers in all things about you, 
Its sweetness from nature you freely may quaff, 
‘To find it you have but to seek out life’s sunshine, 
To possess it is simple,—to know how to laugh. 
—Phil Hoffmann. 


HAWAIL—(1) 


BY J. HOLDSWORTH, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

In January, 1778, Captain Cook first sighted the out- 
lying islands of the group, naming them the Sandwich 
Islands, in honor of the earl of Sandwich, first lord of 
the British admiralty. The principal island of the 
group, Hawaii, has given its name to all. 

The natives were found to have made some progress 
in government, each island having its king, who ruled 
with despotic sway. They remained idol worshippers 
until 1819. In 1820 a party of missionaries from the 
United States reached the islands. In addition to their 
religious teachings, they established schools, and in less 
than forty years the whole people were taught to read 
anu write, to cipher, and to sew. The nearly naked and 
sensual savages of the preceding era adopted clothing 
and strict marriage rites, accepted Christianity, and be- 
came educated and civilized. 

(Out of the confusion and intimidation of British and 
French marauding sea captains during the succeeding 
years emerged a better order of things.) 

Until 1839 the government had been an absolute des- 
potism, but in that year the king, yielding to the earnest 
persuasion of American missionaries, signed a bill of 
rights for the people, and in the following year granted 
a constitution, providing for a system of legislative gov- 
ernment. Later constitutions made the government 
more democratic than before. 

In 1891 Queen Liliuokalani came to the throne. She 
sought to set aside the provisions of the constitution. 
Her illegal measures aroused the foreign element—the 
number of foreigners, especially Americans, having 
largely increased, owing to the progress of sugar cul- 
ture—and led to an insurrection, resulting in Queen 
“Lil’s’” dethronement in 1893. A provisional govern- 
ment was formed, and steps were taken looking towards 
annexation to the United States. A treaty was nego- 
tiated, and sent to the senate, by President Harrison, but 
Cleveland withdrew it. An insurrection in favor of the 
queen in 1895 led to her arrest and imprisonment. 

On July 4, 1894, a republic was proclaimed, under the 
presidency of Sanford B. Dole, who had been head of the 
provisional government. President McKinley signed 
another annexation treaty, which was ratified July 6, 
1898—after Dewey’s victory at Manila had made ratifi- 
cation imperative. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


Geographic ‘Position and Extent.—Intermediate be- 
tween America and Asia, Hawaii is 2,100 miles distant 
from California and 3,400 from Japan, while Alaska lies 
3,000 miles north and New Zealand 3,800 miles south. 
Sydney is 4,500 miles distant and Hong Kong 4,950 miles 
away. The group thus occupies a highly important 
position in the pathway of the rapidly-growing com- 
merce of the Pacific. 

The Hawaiian group consists of twelve islands, most 
of them small, four of them barren and uninhabited. 
In addition are many islets, mostly barren rocks. Like 
Cuba and Porto Rico, they lie just within the tropics. 

Area.—Estimated at 6,740 square miles—about 1,000 
square miles less than New Jersey. The large island, 
Hawaii, occupies nearly two-thirds of this area. The 
general direction of the group is in a line from south- 
east to northwest. ~ 

Topography, Geological Formation.—The Hawaiian 
Islands are of volcanic origin, though the coral-reef 
builders, so active in Pacific waters, have had a small 
share in the formation of these islands, whose shores 
are to some extent bordered by reefs, double in some in- 
stances. The volcanoes of Hawaii are without parallel 
in size and energy. Hence the rock structure is vol- 
canic, being mainly composed of successive layers of 
lava, while the soil is made up of disintegrated lava, 
scoria, and sand of volcanic origin. Because of igneous 
origin, the islands have few mineral species, the rocks 
consisting of basalt, lava, coral-rock, and sandstone. 

Coast Lines.—The coast lines are very irregular, es- 
pecially those to windward, which are ragged and pic- 
turesque. Hence harbors are lacking, though there are 
numerous channels in reefs affording entrance into 
basins. Honolulu has really the only completed harbor 
where steamers land at a pier; elsewhere the small 
inter-island steamers lie out in an open road, and 
freight and passengers are taken off in small boats, 
sometimes through the surf on to the beach, or ata 
small landing. 

Mountains.—The islands are generally of considerable 
elevation, and possess mountain peaks of great height. 
Hawaii, the largest island, of irregular, triangular 
shape, with sides eighty-five, seventy-five, and sixty-five 
miles long, is almost wholly made up of the sloping 
sides of its four voleanic peaks, though at places bold 
cliffs, 1,000 to 3,000 feet high, front the sea. These 
peaks are Mauna Kea (13,805 feet), the highest elevation 
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in Pacific extinct; Mauna Loa (13,675 feet) (Long moun- 
tain) on the south; Mauna Huvalalai on west; and 
Mauna Kohala on northwest. From’ these lofty heights 
the land slopes gently down on all sides towards the 
coast, while between them lies a plain. The sides of 
Mauna Kea (White mountain, because of snow-cap) are 
rent by numerous deep ravines, in which flow eighty- 
five streams at depths of 1,800 to 2,000 feet. This part 
of the island is traversed only with great difficulty, it 
being necessary to descend into and ascend from the 
ravines by narrow and dangerous paths. 

Volcanoes.—Most extinct, only active ones remaining 
being those on Hawaii. Of ancient volcanoes, the most 
remarkable is Haleakala on Maui, a great dome-shaped 
mass, of ninety miles circumference at base, and rising 
with a gentle slope to its summit, which is the most stu- 
pendous crater upon earth. The cavity is eighteen to 

twenty miles around, 2,720 feet deep. At the bottom 
rise sixteen cones, 500 to 600 feet high. There are two 
great gaps in the crater wall. 

Active—Mauna Loa (long mountain).—In the erup- 
tion of 1859 the flow of lava continued for two months, 
a river of liquid rock, one to five miles wide, and of con- 
siderable depth, following a winding course, fifty miles 
long, to the sea. 

Kilauea is the most stupendous of existing volcanoes. 
Its crater is oval, circumference nine miles, depth 500 
feet. Its floor has a second depression one mile wide, 
and, when empty, 1,000 feet deep. This great lake-like 
cavity is usually well filled with liquid lava, boiling and 
tossing in lurid waves, sending up fierce jets of smoke 
end flame. At times it overflows above, then sinks to 
the bottom, and seems to be drawn off by a subterra- 
nean channel. 

In 1840 the bed of the crater sank 300 feet, the lava 
flowing underground to the district of Puna, where it 
burst out in a flood one to three miles wide, twelve to 
200 feet deep, destroying plantations, forests, and vil- 
lages, and finally leaping into the sea from a height of 
fifty feet, a magnificent fire cataract one mile wide. It 
continued for three weeks, the glare being visivle a 
hundred miles at sea. 

In 1868 Mauna Loa followed a subterranean channel, 
finally bursting out on a wooded hill 3,800 feet high. It 
rent a fissure one mile long, shot upward in a fountain 
500 to 600 feet high fiery lava and rocks 100 tons in 
weight. Rushing to the sea, it poured over a precipice 
500 feet high in a cataract of fire one-half mile wide. 
Four thousand acres of valuable pasture land was buried. 

Climate.—Belongs rather to temperate than to torrid 
zone. Though generally warm, it is salubrious; great 
healthfulness, due to fresh and pure breezes. Tempera- 
ture is equable, and so uniform that natives have no 
word in their language to express weather. Americans 
and Europeans can work in the open air at all seasons. 

The mean annual temperature of Honolulu is seventy- 
five degrees, the coldest month, January, having a mean 
of sixty-two degrees; hottest, eighty-one degrees. The 
near-at-hand mountains offer escape from summer 
warmth. 

Rains are frequent on the mountains, and above 4,000 
feet fires are needed in midsummer. Snow is per- 
petual on the loftiest peaks. The winter season is gen- 
erally marked by cloudless skies and a dry and bracing 
atmosphere. 

To the trade winds, which for nine months, March to 
November, blow steadily from the northeast, Hawaii 
owes its salubrious climate. At times the wind is tem- 
pestuous, the land breeze sometimes descending the 
mountain sides with such violence as to do much 
damage to buildings and shipping. 

Rainfall.—Confined largely to the windward side, the 
mountains draining the winds of their vapor. But on 
the west side there is not enough for agricultural pur- 
poses, and irrigation needs to be resorted to. Hilo, on 
the east side, has an annual rainfall of eighty inches. 
Honolulu, on the southwest side, has an annual rainfall 
of thirty-eight inches. 

Maxwell says that on Maui in. one district the rainfall 
at sea level was twenty-eight inches, and at altitude of 
2,800 feet in the same period it was 179 inches, so that 
extremes in recorded rainfails on the four chief islands 
are twelve inches to nineteen and one-half feet. 

Diseases.—The rapid decrease of native population is 
due to diseases brought by the whites,—measles, dysen- 
tery, smallpox, etc., which have swept over the island 
like devastating epidemics. Leprosy, the most dreaded, 
was probably brought in from China. Introuuced in 
1853, it had become alarmingly prevalent in 1864. In ’65 
a leper settlement was formed on the north side of the 
island of Molokai, where those who show the least 
symptom are removed. Otherwise the islands are mark- 
edly healthful. 

Soil.—In general, Hawaiian soils are of great virgin 
fertility. Agriculturally, they are young and in a state 
of primary freshness compared with the soils of old con- 
tinents and islands. Three classes: — 

1. Sedimentary soils cover the levels and flats border- 


ing the sea, forming also the deltas receiving the wash 


from mountain gorges and valleys. 
2. Dark red soils, located above the sedimentary flats 


and lowlands on the dry sides of the islands. Great . 


depth and fertility. 

3. Soil of higher lands—200 to 2,000 feet, only of 
small depth and less fertile. 

Natural Resources and Industries.—Hawaii may be di- 
vided into four zones: — 

1. Sugar zone—sea level to 1,500 feet. About half 
needs some degree of artificial irrigation. 

2. Coffee zone—1,500 to 3,000 feet. 

3. Fruit and vegetables. Overlaps coffee and extends 
beyond it. 

4. Grazing—3,000 to 5,000 feet. Two million acres 
grazing land; 290,000 arable on the islands. 

Sugar.—Captain Cook and Vancouver were impressed 
with the luxuriance of the sugar cane, and its unusual 
sweetness. The genial climate and the rich soil fur- 
nished by the disintegrated lava seem to have brought it 
to a perfection nowhere else attained, and to a richness 
in sugar reached in no other lands. 

This cane, introduced by some earlier visitors, has 
been replaced by the best varieties from other sugar- 
growing countries. 

Many plantations are of immense extent. That at 
Sprecklesville, on Maui, is not only the largest in Hawaii, 
but, perhaps, in the world—40,000 acres, owned by two 
sons of Claus Spreckles. 

Irrigation is necessary on the western sides. Flumes 
or wooden aqueducts convey water of mountain streams 
to lowland plains. Flumes are often utilized to float the 
eane to the crushing mills below. 

Enemies,—rats. 

Yield of Hawaiian sugar is large, four to five tons per 
acre, even eight tons. Needs about twelve months to 
mature in irrigated fields; cutting and grinding begin in 
January and continue to June. 

Crushing apparatus is unsurpassed. The dry product, 
drained of every vestige of juice, furnishes the only fuel 
used. 

The estimated crop for 1898 is 248,576 tons. 

Nearly 70,000 persons are engaged in sugar culture in 
some capacity. 

Coffee.—In Kona, on the western side of Hawaii, are 
great forests of semi-wild coffee, extending for miles over 
the rough mountain sides. In a barren, sterile soil the 
coffee plant flourishes, being often, as is said, “planted 
with a crowbar.” A hole is broken through the crust 
of lava rock, and the coffee twig, dug up from the forest, 
is planted in the soil below, where it bears luxuriantly. 

The coffee crop succeeds best at 500 to 2,000 feet; forty- 
two degrees is the lowest temperature the coffee plant 
will bear. 

The banana and castor bean are used as wind breaks. 
As to shade, opinions differ, some shading their plants, 
others exposing them freely to the sun. 

The first Hawaiian coffee sent to tne United States was 
the ill-cleaned, poorly-cured product from the semi-wild 
trees. Even in that condition it attained a reputation for 
excellence, the Kona coffee commanding a better price 
than the best products of Central and South America. 

The production of coffee has steadily increased; in 
1892 it was eighth on the list of exports; in 1897, third, 
with 337,000 pounds, 99.6 per cent. of which came 
to America. This is notable in view of the prolonged 
depression, especially in South America, due to over-pro- 
duction. 

Coffee is the newest of Hawaiian industries, but it is 
the one which is going to settle up the islands,—espec- 
ially Hawaii,—secure more reasonable transportation 
rates, and attract that desirable class of immigrant—the 
man of small capital seeking a home where he may in- 
vest his money. 

Coulee lands—where located.—Some on all the islands, 
but Hawaii only has land for public settlement. The 
government holds 76,000 acres. The whole extent is 
about 200,000 acres. Much is inaccessible from lack of 
roads. Government lands rent at $1 to $2.50 per acre, or 
can be leased at eight per cent. upon valuation of $5 per 
acre, with privilege of purchasing at that price. 

Homesteads are limited to eight acres at nominal cost, 
the object being to keep out large corporations. 

In 1896,.10,000 acres were planted in coffee. In 1898 
there were 222 plantations, of which 193 were on Hawaii. 

It takes 900 to 1,200 berries to make one pound of clean 
coffee. 

The Hawaiian planters use proper machinery for cur- 
ing the crop, grading, and placing the coffee on the mar- 
ket. Many have their own machinery. 

Labor.—The prevailing labor is Japanese, who get $12 


to $15 per month, without board. The planters prefer 
Chinese, as they are more tractable and need less over- 
seeing. The native prefers work on the cattle ranches. 


James Lane Auuen: A great work requires a 
great preparation, 


COMPARISON OF SUBJECTS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY F, W. COAR, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


In the sixty-third annual report of the state board 
of education of Massachusetts we find an interesting 
tabulation of high school studies by State Agent J. 
W. MacDonald. 

By comparing some of his figures, we find the trend 
that high school educaticn is now taking, and this 
opens up a question frequently asked: Are our 
schools training the minds of our rising generation in 
a salutary way? 

If it is possible for Mr. MacDonald to tabulate 
the studies of the grammar schools in the same man- 
ner as he completed the tables of the high schools, 
he would place those who are interested in educa- 
tional matters in the way of arriving at an intelli- 
gent conclusion. 

In the tables he has given the class work is divided 
into periods. For Middlesex county, comprising all 
the high schools, the number of periods for the school 
year is 213,535, divided as follows: — 


SCIENCE. ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Chemistry........-.-. 8,097 LANGUAGES. 
Botany........-++++.. 3,898 | Latin................ 34,150 
Geology .---+--++--++- 2,008 | Greek............... 19,260 
Astronomy......-.--. 2,088 | French.............. 18,261 
1,610 | German.............. 9,908 
Physiology 2,293 
Physical Geography... 2,006 Total.....-...., +++ 81,579 

ENGLISH. Drawing: 6,774 
Literature ..........- 17,724 6,656 
3,012 | Stenography......... 4,132 
Composition .......-. 3,279 Typewriting........ +. 2,523 


Grammar........-.-. 1,156 Other Studies........ 2,994 


- 25,171 | Total...... 23,080 
SOCIOLOGY. SUMMARY. 
+++ 15,305 | Science..... 
Civil Government .... 2,786 | Mathematics........ 82,124 
Political Economy.-.-. 1,321 | English............ . 25,171 
Moral Philosophy 460 | Sociology.........-. 19,872 

Art Studies ......... 23,080 

Total....+--++++-++ 19,872 | Ancient and Modern 

MATHEMATICS. Languages......-- 81,579 
Algebra...... 11,846 

Trigonometry... -... 823 
Arithmetic........... 8,640 
Bookkeeping...--.... 5,456 
Total........ 82,124 


In comparing these figures we find that con- 
siderably more time is spent in the classroom on 
ancient and modern languages than on all the mathe- 
matical and scientific studies combined,—science and 
mathematics occupying 63,833 periods; languages, 
81,579 periods. In Suffolk county the disparity is 
still greater: Science and mathematics, 13,327 
periods; ancient and modern languages, 23,015 
periods. 

The language and art studies combined occupy 
about the same number of periods as all the other 
studies. j 

All of the scientific studies occupy less time than 
Latin, the time in Latin taking 34,150 periods, that 
in science 31,709 periods. Six of the most interest- 
ing nature studies are cramped into much less time 
than is devoted to French. ‘These are: botany, 3,898 ; 
geology, 2,008; zoology, 1,610; astronomy, 2,038; 
physiology, 2,293; physical geography, 2,006; total, 
13,853 periods ; French, 18,261 periods. 

To many it would seem that something might be 
deducted from the 81,579 periods now devoted to 
ancient and modern languages, and applied to those 
interesting and instructive nature studies referred 
to. The knowledge thus obtained would not only be 
more durable, but it would tend to make a more 
solid basis for the great duties and enjoyments of 
life. 


Dr. W. T. Harris : Learning is a good thing when 
what is learned consists of the wisdom of the past, 


and what is learned is assimilated and made useful 
to solve the problems that press for solution in oar 
own age. An undigested accumulation of scraps of 
learning is not of practical use. It never helps the 
scholar to think nor enables him to act, nor to guide 
the actions of others, 
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A PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP, 


(One of the best of school entertainments is a presi- 
dential reception. In a high school or academy it would 
be more successful, and when the outside public can be 
enlisted, there may be found in any community good 
pepresentatives of each of the twenty-four. 
penefit of such an exhibition is in the historic influence 
awakened. Such an entertainment was recently given 
in a church, and the characters were dressed in the gen- 
eral style of the times represented. They came forward 
in groups of four, and were presented to the audience. 
The master of ceremonies announced the name, George 
Washington, president of the United States. The per- 
son who took the character stepped forward two paces, 
and bowed to the audience, and, while he remained in 
position, the master of ceremonies made some remark 
applicable to the occasion, After presenting each group, 
there was some patriotic selection recited or song sung. 
The value of the remarks will depend largely upon the 
care with which they are prepared. In school each 
president should be assigned to some special pupil, and 
then all might bear some part in toning up the introduc- 
tion. There are given in this connection the introduc- 
tions used at the church entertainment referred to al- 
ready. They are merely printed to aid pupils, who can 
easily improve upon many of them. The one aim must 
be to have variety and some entertaining features, some 
surprises. In the cases where the wife is an historic 
character, she should accompany the president. ] 

George Washington.—His hatchet, sword, and pen 
made him the Immortal Washington. 

John Adams.—As in all well-regulated families, John 
Adams furnished the wisdom and the dignity, and his 
wife the tongue and the pen. She was the most eminent 
American letter-writer. 

Thomas Jefferson.—A great character, a wise man, 
but he would not know his own child—modern Democ- 
racy. 

James Madison.—His was the most eventful adminis- 
tration from Washington to Lincoln. 

James Monroe.—Wise in his generation, his doctrine 
has made a president otherwise in this generation. 

John Quincy Adams.—As wise as his father, as bril- 
liant as his mother, he set the pace for the Adams’ race. 

Andrew Jackson.—In ten years he decapitated ten 
times as many officials as all other presidents had in 
forty years, but he was not a circumstance to a modern 
executioner—pardon me—executive. 

Martin Van Buren.—His was the first hard-times ad- 
ministration. 

General William Henry Harrison.—He won his fame 
side o’ cold water, his election with hard cider. 

John Tyler.—The last president from Virginia, later 
a member of the Confederate congress. 

James K. Polk.—His administration brought Cali- 
fornia into the union, and placed the country on a sub- 
stantial gold basis. 

Zachary Taylor.—He whipped the Mexicans, and took 
the presidency as his reward for being “rough and 


ready.” 
Millard Fillmore.—He honored New England by mak- 


ing Daniel Webster secretary of state. 

Franklin Pieree-—-New Hampshire has named every 
lofty peak for some one of the presidents, with Mt. 
Washington presiding over them all. Her only presi- 
dent was Franklin Pierce. 

James Buchanan.—This country was plunged in a ter- 
rible Civil War, because James Buchanan had no grip 
on the union—he was a bachelor. 

Abraham Lincoln.—From:‘ the people he came, upon 
the people he depended, through the people he tri- 
umphed, for the people he lived, with the people he is 
immortal. 

Andrew Johnson.—His heroic loyalty kept Tennessee 
in the union, and made him vice-president. The assas- 
sin made him president. 

U. S. Grant.—Shiloh announced, Vicksburg crowned, 
Appomattox glorified Ulysses S. Grant. 

Rutherford B, Hayes.—A good man, his administra- 
tion will be remembered because his wife treated Ameri- 
can statesmen and foreign ambassadors to cold-water 
banquets. 

James A. Garfield.—America’s second martyr presi- 
dent. 

Chester A. Arthur.—Elected to preside over the 
senate, he presided over the nation with courtly grace 
and dignity. 

Benjamin Harrison.—His administration brought 
comfort. to the masses, wealth to the classes, joy to 
every life. 

_ Grover Cleveland.—The man who does his own think- 
ing, and choosing—for a wife the first lady of the land. 

William MeKinley.—His administration saw America 
Stretch herself to Cuba and Porto kico in the Atlantic, 
Hawaii in the Pacific, and the Philippines in the far 
Kast. The most momentous four years the nation has 
Known since 1861-’65, 


The chief - 


COAL PRODUCTS 


AND PROBLEMS. 


MINES AND MINERS— VARIETIES AND 


USES— MINING AND TRANSPORTING. 


[This will be published in the Penny Leaflet Series, and 


The earliest references to coal: — 

“AS coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire, so is 
a contentious man to kindle strife,” Prov. xxiv.: 21; 
about 1016 B. C. : 

“There shall not be a coal to warm it,” Isaiah xlvii.: 
14; 752 B. C. 

“The smith with the tongs worketh in the coals,” 
Isaiah xliv.: 12. 

“I have created the smith that bloweth the coals in 
the fire,’’ Isaiah liv.: 16. 

“Their visage is blacker than a coal,” Isaiah iv.: 8; 
625°B. C, 

Aristotle, 334 B. C., speaks of “earthy substances that 
are called coals, but that kindle and burn like wood.” 

America is much older, geologically, than the Old 
World. There were great basins washed out ages ago, in 
which vast quantities of vegetable matter accumulated, 
rotted, and settled for ages, and finally became the great 
storehouses of coal, which is now mined. No one will 
ever know how this vegetable matter became coal. 

There are seven of these basins in North America. 
First, a small one in southern Texas; second, a small 
one in Arkansas; third, a good-sized one in lowa and 
Missouri; fourth, there is one in Illinois and vicinity as 
large as Lake Superior; fifth, in and about Michigan; 
sixth, a small one in Rhode Island; seventh, a vast one 
in the Allegheny mountains from Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
This last coal field has an extent of 900,000 square miles, 
1,500 miles long and 600 wide, and would cover half of 
Europe. 

China has used coal for centuries. It is now sold in 
many parts of China for fifty cents a ton, and rarely 
costs so much as $2. 

As early as 1275 Marco Polo, traveling in China, 
wrote: “All over the country there is a kind of black 
stone existing in beds in the mountains, which they dig 
out and burn like firewood. It is true, they have plenty 
of wood, also, but they do not burn it, because these 
stones burn better and cost less.”” No one in Europe be- 
lieved a word of this, and it led them to doubt every- 
thing he said. 

London saw the first coal in 1240, but it was little used 
until 1612, when, for the first time, it was used in manu- 
facturing. 

The first reference to coal in America was by Father 
Hennepin, who saw some bituminous coal cropping out 
on the banks of the Illinois river in 1679. 

The first mines worked were near Richmond, Va., in 
1750. This was bituminous coal. In 1755 coal was dis- 
covered in Ohio. 

The first discovery of anthracite coal was in Rhode 
Island in 1760. It has always been too expensive to 
work the Rhode Island mines. Pennsylvania’s anthra- 
cite coal was discovered near Wilkesbarre in 1766. 
Gradually the various coal fields of Pennsylvania be- 
came known, but as late as 1812 Colonel George Shoe- 
maker of Pottsville drove nine wagon loads of coal to 
Philadelphia, where, with much difficulty, he sold two 
and gave seyen away. “He was regarded as an im- 
postor for attempting to sell stones to the public for 
fuel, and had difficulty in getting out of the city with- 
out arrest.” The Quaker City authorities issued a war- 
rant for Colonel Shoemaker’s arrest as “a knave and a 
scoundrel.” Think of it! Only eighty-eight years ago! 

One of the loads was bought by White & Hazzard, 
wire makers. They spent a whole night trying to make 
the stones burn, but at last gave up in despair and went 
home, when the coal, left to itself, kindled and heated 
everything white hot. The next coal came in 1815. Not 
a great while ago surely, and a great deal of trouble cer- 
tainly, but to-day Pennsylvania sells 50,000,000 tons of 
anthracite coal a year. 

The American coal fields are thirty-seven times as 
great as the English. Coal is profitably and somewhat 
largely mined in twenty-eight states of the union: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Galifornia, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Indian Territory, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. Though our fields are thirty- 
seven times as extensive as those of England, she pro- 
duces more coal than we-—180,000,000 tons—but we are 
very close to this. 

The above was written based on the figures of 1898. 
I have secured the figures for 1899, which show that, 
while Great Britain produced 234,000,000 tons, the 
United States produced 244,000,000 tons, or-a clear 10,- 
000,000 tons’ lead over Great Britain. 

In England the coal mines are all by the sea, while 


sold for one cent each in quantities of fifteen or more. | 


in America none are so placed. The railroading of coal 
costs more than the mining. Coal mining was of little 
account until a canal was built in the Lehigh valley, 
and even this accomplished little for the industry, which 
did not prosper until the Lehigh & Susquehanna rail- 
road was built in 1843. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 

The coals are usually classified as anthracite and 
bituminous. The anthracite is hard, clean, rich in car- 
bon, kindles with difficulty, burns with no smoke and 
little flame, but gives an intense heat. The anthracite 
ccals are known as red ash and white ash, determined 
by the ashes. The red is due to the presence of iron. 
Nearly all the anthracite coal of the United States 
comes from a very small area of Pennsylvania,—in all, 
about 450 square miles. In seventy years they have 
mined in this area 1,000,000,000 tons of anthracite coal. 
In 1749 all this territory was purchased for $2,500. It 
has yielded already $4,000,000,000 worth of anthracite 
coal. 

There are three anthracite coal fields, the Wyoming, 
the Lehigh, the Schuylkill. The Wyoming is by far the 
most valuable, equaling in output both the others. This 
famous valley is but fifty-four miles long and a little 
more than three miles wide. 


BITUMINOUS COAL FIELDS. 

All the great ocean steamers use only bituminous coal, 
as do all naval vessels, most of the American and all 
European locomotives, most rolling mills, factories, and 
industrial works. 

Outside the 460 acres in Eastern Pennsylvania the 
American coal fields are bituminous. The Michigan 
coal field alone covers 6,700 square miles, or about fif- 
teen times as much as all the anthracite fields. The 
Appalachian bituminous field has 62,690 square miles, or 
150 times the anthracite; the Illinois field has 47,850 
square miles; the Missouri field 25,000 square miles. 

There are in all sevén great bituminous fields, which 


‘ yield 125,000,000 tons a year, or two and a half times as 


much as the anthracite fields. 

The bituminous coal fields of Western Pennsylvania 
are the best in America. These coals are classified as 
domestic coal, steam coal, gas coal, coking coal, and 
blacksmith coal. One county alone, Westmoreland, 
yields 6,000,000 tons of gas coal. Pennsylvania alone 
yields 50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, the same quan- 
tity as of anthracite. 

Illinois yields 18,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

Ohio produces 14,000,000 tons. 

West Virginia produces 12,000,000 tons. 

Alabama produces 6,000,000 tons. 

Iowa produces 4,000,000 tons. 

The other states produce 30,000,000 tons. 


MINING AND MINERS. 

There are 365,000 men employed in mining coal in the 
United States. Of these, 135,000 are in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania. No women have ever been em- 
ployed in American mines, though they were so em- 
ployed in France, England, and Scotland until quite re- 


cently. 
METHODS OF MINING. 


There are four methods of getting out coal in the 
United States, the drift, the slope, the tunnel, and the 
shaft. 

The drift is the easiest and cheapest, but can only be 
employed when the coal seam is nearly level and is 
above the water line. A drift is a tunnel in the coal 
seam itself. It is usually about eight feet wide and six 
feet high. The slope method differs from the drift only 
in that the seam slopes, instead of being on a level. In 
this the coal is drawn up an incline, which is simpler 
than up a perpendicular shaft. 

Tunneling applies when the coal seam slopes so that, 
instead of making a tunnel in the seam, it is made 
through other material until it reaches the seam, when 
these cross tunnels. The drift, slope, and tunnel are in 
general much alike, but there remains quite a different 
method. 

The shaft consists of a perpendicular hole, square or 
rectangular. The width is seldom more than twelve 
feet. The length depends upon the number of compart- 
ments to be used; each is about eight feet broad; some- 
times there are six of these. 

tituminous shafts are rarely more than 400 feet deep, 
while anthracite shafts go as deep as 1,600 feet in one 
instance. When the coal seam is reached tunneling fol- 


lows. 
The miners work-day life is passed away from the 
sunlight in avenues eight feet wide and five feet high. 


(Continued on page 234.) 
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In every city in America there is one long piteous 
ery for more schoolrooms. Boston was never so 
hard pressed as now, and it seems as though she had 
done little but build schoolhouses. 


MOST REPREHENSIBLE. 


Cleveland is in a fair way to lose all the reputa- 
tion she had acquired by her leadership in adminis- 
trative reform. Readers of the Journal have been 
kept informed regarding the defeat of Mr. Sargent 
as director in the party caucuses in March, and the 
election of Thomas H. Bell, who defeated him, also 
of the summary dismissal of Superintendent Lewis 
H. Jones by Director Bell on July 2 and the with- 
drawal of that dismissal on July 6, when he was in- 
formed by the law department that what he had 
done was illegal. 

After that apparent peace and quiet reigned until 
late in September, when a plot was discovered to 
make excuse for a dismissal that was “legal.” We 
let Superintendent Jones tell his own story as he 
did in the Cleveland Leader of September 28:— 


My first knowledge of them came through the law de- 
partment of the city government. Mr. Beacom, assistant 
director of law, informed me that David Christian had 
told him on Monday, September 17, that I was seen on 
the street that day by himself, Christian, and three 
others in a state of intoxication, and that I was at that 
very moment in my office, but too drunk to attend to 
business. Mr. Beacom paid no particular attention to 
the matter, and did not mention it to me until two or 
three days thereafter. 

I began an investigation immediately, and discovered 
what seemed to be a plan on the part of persons closely 
connected with the office of the director of schools not 
only to disgrace me professionally, but to break down my 
character as a man. I soon learned that Mr. Rossiter, 
Director Bell’s secretary, had asked a reporter of a daily 
paper by telephone to come to the school headquarters to 
get an important item of news. 

The reporter went to the school headquarters, and was 
taken into the director’s private office. Mr. Rossiter told 
the reporter, so I am informed, that I was too drunk to 
attend to business, that he had tried to interview me on 
some business matters, and found that I could not speak 
coherently. The reporter expressed his disbelief in the 
story, and, after leaving the director’s office, instead of 
going to his paper with the report, walked into my room 
and asked me for the news of the day. We chatted to- 
gether for a while. The reporter then returned and told 
Mr. Rossiter that there was no truth in the statements 
he had made, and that I was in my usual condition, and, 


moreover, that he did not feel pleased at being called to 
school headquarters under the circumstances. 

On finding these facts, I took occasion to confront 
Secretary Rossiter in the presence of Supervisor Muck- 
ley. I charged Mr. Rossiter with having circulated the 
rumors. Mr. Rossiter denied the charge, but admitted 
that he had known such reports were being circulated, 
and, after much pressure, he gave the names of the per- 
sons who, he said, started them. 

He gave the names of Charles Brenner, Alexander 
Bauer, and a young man named Hough. I do not know 
his first initials. He said that these men professed to 
have acted as detectives, and to have discovered that I 
staggered when I walked in Euclid avenue, and had 
otherwise given indications of intoxication. 

A curious circumstance is that all these five men, David 
Christian, Charles Brenner, Alexander Bauer, Mr. Hough, 
and Secretary Rossiter, made the first statements in ref- 
erence to the matter within the space of an hour and a 
half. I do not know any of these men except Secretary 
Rossiter, but I am told that they are all hangers-on about 
the executive department at school headquarters, and 
have been ever since the election of Director Bell. Soon 
after my conversation with Mr. Rossiter, Director Bell 
came to me and disclaimed all share in the circulation 
of the rumors, although he admitted that he had known 
about the matter for a week. 

I merely wish the public to know what these men are 
trying to do in the way of embarrassing me in the man- 
agement of the schools. I have no desire to annoy them 
or punish them, but I do wish to be permitted to give my 
full strength to the management of the schools of this 
city in the interests of the children. I could not afford 
to struggle on against adverse circumstances merely for 
the sake of holding my place, but I can afford to do so 
for the sake of defending the teachers and pupils from 
the local politicians, who desire to get possession of the 
schools for their own uses. I intend, therefore, to go 
quietly on in a straightforward manner, conducting the 
work of my department to the best of my ability. I am 
sure that in the end such attempts as this to blacken my 
reputation will recoil on those who make them. I be- 
lieve the teachers and citizens of Cleveland have suffi- 
cient confidence in me to know that the story is untrue, 
and to see at once the purpose for which it was started. 


Of course this made matters decidedly lively for 
Director Bell and his secretary, Mr. Rossiter, each 
of whom had to issue over his own name an explana- 
tion. From Mr. Rossiter’s we take the following:— 


On Monday, September 17, some time during the after- 
noon, several persons who had been loitering in the office 
and the hallway, among whom were Charles Brenner, 
Alexander Bauer, and Mr. Hough, came into the office 
and told me that Mr. Jones had just gone into his office 
in an intoxicated condition. I said that I did not think 
that he was intoxicated. They insisted, however, that he 
was, and urged me to go into his office and see for my- 
self. This I refused to do, telling them that I would not 
be mixed up in any such proceedings. I went to the tele- 
phone and called up a reporter, and asked him to comé 
to the office. In about half an hour he came to the office, 
and I said to him: “It has been reported that Mr. Jones 
is in his office in an intoxicated condition. I do not be- 
lieve it is true, but think you had better go in and see, 
so that we may set the story at rest.” He went into Mr. 
Jones’ office, and in a few moments came back and said 
that he saw no indication of Mr. Jones being intoxicated. 
I told him that I was glad to hear it, and that I did not 
believe Mr. Jones was a man who ever touched liquor. 

I had seen Mr. Jones a number of times during the day, 
and saw him at the council meeting that evening, and 
certainly saw nothing which would lead me to suspect 
that he was not wholly himself, and I never did, and do 
not now, believe that Mr. Jones is a man who either 
drinks or becomes intoxicated. ji 

If any mistake was made, it may have been in asking 
the reporter to come to the office. 

If I have committed any errors, they have been errors 
of judgment, and not of intention. My only desire is to 
be let alone and given the time to attend to my official 
duties. — H. L. Rossiter. 


Mr. Bell says:— 

My attention has been called to statements which 
have been made in to-day’s papers concerning an 
alleged effort which has been made to injure the 
moral character of Superintendent L. H. Jones. Inas- 
much as some of the parties mentioned in connectuon 
with the matter have been connected with me, both in an 
official capacity and in a friendly way, that there may be 
no misunderstanding in my attitude and feelings, I feel 
called upon to give this statement publicity. 

I regret very much that this has occurred, and desire 
to say that I do not, and have not for one moment, be- 
lieved any of the statements made derogatory to Mr. 
Jones. 

It is needless for me to say that I do not believe any 
of the statements made against Mr. Jones, as I do not be- 


lieve any person knowing him and familiar with his as- 
sociations does believe any such thing. 
Thomas H. Bell, 
School Director. 


In various interviews it appears that Mr. Chris- 
tian, who went to the judge with the story, is an 
uncle of Mrs. Bell; that Hough had been in the em- 


ploy of the board; that Bauer has been an applicant 


for a janitorship; that all of these men have been 
about Director Bell’s headquarters nearly every day; 
that, as Mr. Bell says, they have been connected 
with him in an official capacity and in a friendly 
way; that Mr. Rossiter forgot within a week that he 
had ever telephoned for the reporter, and persist- 
ently denied it for some days; that Rossiter admits 
having been with Mr. Jones in his room four times 
that day; that he had been in consultation with him 
within two hours of the time when Brenner, Bauer, 
and Hough rushed in, very much excited, and Bren- 
ner said, “Jones is in his office drunk.” He went on 
to say that Mr. Jones had staggered as he entered 
his office; that he had staggered as he went along 
Euclid avenue; and that in front of the Opera house 
he had almost fallen. They said he had turned at 
the Opera house and returned to his office 

“T admit that I should not have listened to what 
the men said to me, for the fact that I had seen him 
since luncheon would have shown that Mr. Jones 
could not have become intoxicated. I admit that 
the matter looks very bad for me.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The most hopeful sign in China is the apparent 
return of the emperor to the management of affairs, 
and the energetic measures which he is taking to 
retrieve the position of the empire. He has ordered 
funeral honors to the German minister and the 
Japanese secretary of legation; he has sent personal 
notes of apology to the German emperor, the Czar, 
and the Mikado; and, most important of all, he has 
directed the degradation of the reactionary princes 
who were chiefly responsible for the Boxer move- 
ment, and has ordered the trial of the chief culprit, 
Prince Tuan, by the highest Chinese tribunal. 
These measures seem to be sincere, and if they prove 
to be, they will go far to justify the position taken 
by the United States in its reply to the German pro- 
posals, that the imperial authorities themselves 
should be looked to to punish the offenses against 
international law at Pekin and elsewhere. If they 
can be induced to do this, the result will be more 
satisfactory than if foreign agencies were used. 

* * * 

The withdrawal from Pekin has begun. The 
Russian legation has already betaken itself to Tien 
T'sin, and was attended by the bulk of the Russian 
force; two thousand troops, however, being left be- 
hind for emergencies which may arise. General 
Chaffee, under instructions from Washington, is 
sending the larger part of the American force to 
Manila; but the so-called legation guard, which is 
to remain, numbers about two thousand men, and 
will doubtless serve all useful purposes. Meanwhile 
the orders which have been issued, directing the de- 
spatch of the battleship Kentucky, the protected 
cruiser Albany, and four gunboats to Asiatic waters, 
indicate that the United States will not be left out 
in later developments of the Chinese question. But 
if Germany develops half of the belligerent designs 
with. which she is credited, it will be generally recog- 
nized as a wise and consistent course for the United 
States to hold aloof from them. The American sol- 
diers left at Pekin will be at General Chaffee’s com- 
mand, not that of the Count von Waldersee. 

* 


The reply which the German emperor sent to the 
emperor of China marks an important departure 
from the proposals which the German government 
submitted to the powers. Wilhelm tells Kwang Su, 
in substance, that the libations which he proposes 
are not a sufficient atonement for the crimes com- 
mitted in China. Kwang Su’s advisers and other 
high officials, on whom rests the horrible guilt of 
these crimes, must expiate them; but Wilhelm adds 
that when the Chinese emperor uses his imperial 
power to secure the punishment of these persons, he, 
for his part, will consider it a sufficient expiation. 
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Now this is exactly the policy for which the United 
states has stood,—the exemplary punishment of the 
-riminals, but by Chinese rather than external 
authority; and the German emperor’s letter has been 
followed by amended proposals from the German 
government, which will make international agree- 
ment easier. 
* * * 

The confusion of counsels at Pekin is giving 
tussia her coveted opportunity in Manchuria. She 
can well afford to withdraw her troops from Pekin, 
where she must act, if at all, for common purposes 
with the other powers and under German leadership, 
.o long as she is allowed to pursue her single course 
unopposed in Manchuria. The despatches which 
come from that region are few and fragmentary, but 
they show that the Russian operations, so far from 
lieing limited to protecting her frontier on the 
Amur, or even to extending it so far as to take in 
ihe territory traversed by that river, are being ex- 
tended far southward. Kirin, which the Russian 
army has oceupied without resistance on the part of 
the Chinese, is several hundred miles south of the 
Amur, and Moukden, the old sacred capital, which 
was invested by Russian troops at last accounts, is 
still farther south and not far from the Corean 
frontier. 

* * 

The expectations which were entertained last week 
of a speedy end of the anthracite coal strike have 
not been realized. The Reading company and other 
of the leading operators posted notices announcing 
a ten per cent. advance in wages on the first of Octo- 
ber, and a willingness to take into consideration 
other demands of the men; but the proposals have 
not been accepted, and the number of men at work 
in the anthracite regions has diminished during the 
week, until the stoppage of mining is almost com- 
plete. One of the chief obstacles to an agreement 
is the reluctance of the operators to recognize offi- 
cially the Mine Workers’ Union, an organization 
which, for reasons already explained in this column, 
is peculiarly offensive to them. Thus far, the 
strikers have been kept well in hand by their 
leaders, and there have been few demonstrations of 
violence. 


* 


As the political campaign in this country enters 
upon its last stages there is apparent that shifting 
of issues which often confuses the plans of politi- 
cians. It is difficult for any party or leader to de- 
termine, five months in advance, what issue the great 
body of voters will hold as “paramount.” It must 
be admitted by dispassionate observers that the 
question of the administration of the Philippines, 
and the whole general issue described as “Imperial- 
ism,” is relatively less prominent than it was earlier 
in the campaign; and that the financial issue is 
more in discussion than it was. A _ significant in- 
dication is the organization of the Lawyers’ Sound- 
Money League in New York, with ex-Secretary Car- 
lisle at its head and such men as ex-Governor 
Hoadly of Ohio among its members. It looks now 
as if more of what may be called vacillating votes, 
that is, votes which are not steadily given to either 
party, would be swayed by the currency issue than 
by that of Imperialism. 

* 

The British parliamentary elections, thus far, 
have developed few surprises. There have been 
some Liberal gains, but they are almost exactly off- 
set by Unionist gains elsewhere; and if matters go 
on as they have begun, there will be no appreciable 
change in the relations of the two parties in the 
next parliament. The announcement of Lord 
Roberts’ appointment as commander-in-chief of the 
British army, which was gazetted on his sixty-eighth 
birthday, is treated in some quarters as an election- 
eering device, intended to accentuate the “khaki” 
campaign. This may be, but if so, its chief value 
is in the implied promise of a searching army re- 
organization which it seems to convey. There are 
some interesting personalities among the contestants 
for parliamentary honors. Augustine Birrell, the 
clever essayist, has been defeated, as has also Dr. 
Conan Doyle; but James Bryce, Henry Norman, Gil- 
bert Parker, and Winston Churehill are among the 
literary men who have been elected. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The mayor has appointed Dr. George H. Muth a mem- 
ber of the borough board, vice James P. Lee, resigned. 
Dr. Muth is a graduate of the old Fifth-street school, 
and lives in the lower part of Second avenue. It is the 
first time that this part of the city has been represented 
on the board in many years. 

A resolution was introduced by Commissioner Whita- 
ker at the last meeting of the board requiring that each 
pupil, on application, should be examined by a competent 
physician, one copy of the physician’s report to be filed, 
the other to be forwarded to the parent or guardian of 
the pupil. The board, at the same meeting, requested 
the central board to ask the commissioner of highways 
to asphalt the streets and avenues in front of all school 
buildings. 

The course of free lectures given under the auspices 
of the board of education has begun. During the course 
lectures on the countries of the far East will form a lead- 
ing feature. Syllabi will be issued in connection with 
the different topics, so that the system of reading in- 
augurated by Dr. Leipziger last year may be continued. 
A new feature will be a series of eleven talks on matters 
educational, to-be given on Friday evenings at the West 
Side auditorium, 318 West Fifty-seventh street. The 
course is as follows:— 

October 12, Dr. Walter L. Hervey, “The Father’s Share 


-in the Development of the Child.” 
October 19, Wilbur A. Reaser, “The Artistic Develop- - 


ment of the Child.” 

October 26, Dr. John A. MacVannel, ‘What Knowledge 
Is of Most Worth.” 

November 2, Professor J. F. Reigart, ‘Hand Work in 
the School and the Home.” . 

November 9, Professor M. V. O’Shea, “Silent Forces in 
Education and in Affairs of Life.” 

November 16, Professor M. V. O’Shea, “The Character- 
istics and Training of Youth.” 

November 23, Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, “Heredity and 
Environment of Children.” 

November 30, Charles L. Safford, “The Value of Music 
in the Education of the Child.” 

December 7, Pereival Chubb, ‘“‘The Literary and Lin- 
guistic Development of the Child.” 

December 14, Professor Edward F. Buchner, “Our 
Mental Life,” a clear explanation of the principles of 
psychology. 

December 21, Professor Edward F. Buchner, “Curious 
Things in Psychology.” 

President O’Brien has evolved a plan whereby the 
commissioners and inspectors are to be brought more 
closely together for the betterment of the system. In 
accordance therewith, he has divided the schools into 
groups, corresponding as closely as possible to the in- 
spectorial districts, and assigned a commissioner to each 
group as follows:— 

Mr. Adams, public schools Nos. 5, 43, 46, 52, 105, 119, 
132, 169. 

Mr. Burlingham, public schools Nos. 20, 22, 23, 27, 29. 
49, 59, 67, 116, 135. 

Mr. Davis, public schools Nos. 9, 44, 57, 89, 91, 103. 

Mr. Emmett, public schools Nos. 1, 83, 86, 109, 121, 142, 
151, 180, 174. 

Mr. Farrell, public schools Nos. 30, 37, 53, 70, 82, 96, 
117, 158, annex to Wadleigh high school. 

Mr. Harrison, public schools Nos. 54, 70, 72, 75, 88, 92, 


93, 184, 165. 
Mr. Kittel, public schools Nos. 24, 39, 112, 114, 115, 168, 


170, 179. 

Mr. Linck, public schools Nos. 60, 62, 85, 143, 152, 154, 
156, 164, Peter Cooper high school. 

Mr. Livingston, public schools Nos. 26, 28, 32, 33, 45, 
48, 55, 127, 167, high school annex. 

Mr. McGowan, public schools Nos. 15, 19, 25, 36, 71, 120, 
122, 126, 106, 108, 162, 177. 

Mr. Moriarty, public schools Nos. 14, 78, 95, 110, 128, 
129, 130, 163. 

Mr. Morris, public schools Nos. 97, annex 97, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 118, 138, 139, annex to 65, 146, annex to 153, 
148, annex to 101, 176, 182. 

Mr. O’Keeffe, public schools Nos. 68, 136, 137, 14v, 157, 
159, 162. 

Dr. Richardson, public schools Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 12, 13, 21, 
79, 131, Wadleigh high school. 

Mr. Rogers, public schools Nos. 17, 51, 58, 69, 84, 87, 
94, 141. 

A. Stern, public schools Nos. 6, 18, 73, 76, 77, 80, 150, 74. 

M. E. Sterne, public schools Nos. 10, 47, annex to De- 
Witt Clinton high school, 50, 144, 147, 149, 160, 161, 166. 

Mr. Timpson, public schools Nos. 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 81, 
145, 133, 153, 155, 173, 90. 

Mr. Whitaker, public schools Nos. 8, 11, 16, 56, 107, 
111, 113, 124, 125, DeWitt Clinton high school. 

Dr. G. W. Muth, public schools Nos. 31, 34, 35, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 47, annex to DeWitt Clinton high school, 104, New 
York Training School for Teachers. 

A conference of commissioners and inspectors was 


held at the board rooms on Monday last. Addresses 
were made by President O’Brien and Superintendent 
Jasper, outlining the proposed plan of work, which is as 
follows: The inspectors of a district and the commis- 
sioner assigned to that district will meet once a month 
to confer on the needs of the schools of that district. 
Their recommendations will be transmitted to the board 
of education, and there acted upon. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy has determined to 
confine its efforts during the coming year to classroom 
work. The first series is by Miss A. G. Gibson—illus- 
trated lectures on blackboard work as follows: — 

For grammar teachers—Tuesdays, at 4 p. m., public 
school No. 6, Eighty-fifth street and Madison avenue, Oc- 
tober 16 and 30, November 20, December 4, 18, 25, and 
29, February 19; public school No, 51, Third avenue, near 
169th street, October 23, November 13 and 27, December 
11, January 8 and 22, February 5 and 26. 

For primary teachers—Thursdays, at 4 Dp. m., public 
school No. 6, Eighty-fifth street and Madison avenue, Oc- 
tober 18, November 1 and 15, December 6 and 20, Janu- 
ary 17 and 31, February 14; public school No. 61, Third 
avenue, near 169th street, October 25, November 8 and 22, 
December 13, January 10 and 24, February 7 and 28. 

The Council of State Superintendents of the State of 
New York will hold its eighth annual meeting in the hall 
of the board of education, Fifty-ninth street and Park 
avenue, October 17, 18, and 19. The headquarters of the 
association will be Hotel Netherland. The officers in 
charge of the meetings are: J. Irving Groton, Sing Sing, 
president; George Griffith, Utica, vice-president; Edwin 
S. Harris, Poughkeepsie, secretary and treasurer. 

The State Association of School Boards will meet at 
the same time and place. The following programme has 
been arranged:— 

Wednesday, 11 a. m.—The school year in the rural 
community: (a) How many weeks should school be in 
session? (b) Should the long vacation be in midsum- 
mer or in midwinter, or partly in each? What shall be 
done with teachers that are permanently semi-efficient? 

Wednesday, 2.30 p. m.—Address of welcome, Miles M. 
O’Brien, president board of education, New York. Busi- 
ness education in public schools: (a) In high schools. 
(b) In grades below the high school. The course of 
study in the high schools. Separate classrooms versus 
study halls and recitation rooms for high schools. 

Thursday, 9.30 a. m.—The length of the elementary 
school course: (a) Should it be seven, eight, or nine 
years? (b) Should it be uniform throughout the state? 
The basis of promotions in elementary schools. Report 
of the committee on legislation, Charles W. Cole, chair- 
man. 

Thursday, 2.30 p. m.—A series of ideal courses of 
study; their elaboration. Vertical or slanting writing. 
Free text-books: (a) In the high schools. (b) In the 
grades below the high schools. How can city and village 
superintendents best co-operate with school commis- 
sioners? Election of officers and fixing place for next 
meeting. 

Friday, 9.30 a. m.—The plan of individual instruction 

in schools. Unification and condensation of school re- 
ports. The teaching of patriotism. The parent and the 
schoolroom. 
' Supplemental—The following topics are suggested for 
discussion, in addition to, or in place of, topics placed on 
the regular programme, at the discretion of the council: 
School Hygiene, Protection of Birds, Nature Study, Half- 
day Classes, Manual Training, Free Supplies, how used 
efficiently and economically, Compulsory Education, Lit- 
erary Societies in High Schools and in Elementary 
Grades. 

The first speaker on each topic will be given fifteen 
minutes, each subsequent speaker ten minutes, in order 
to give all who wish an opportunity to speak. Each sub- 
ject will be strictly limited to its period, unless the time 
is extended by the council. Any other topics may be 
placed upon the programme by a vote of the council. 

Mr. Jasper has announced the new comniittees of the 
board of superintendents as follows: — 

Committee on high schools, Jameson (chairman), 
Schauffler, Hunt, McMullin, Meleney. 

Committee on course of study and text-books, Davis 
(chairman), Godwin, Lee, Marble, Elgas. 

Committee on teachers, Straubenmuller (chairman), 
Stewart, McMullin. 

Committee on manual training, Marble (chairman), 


Farrell, Davis. 
Committee on evening schools, Lee (chairman), Ed- 


son, Shimer. 
Committee on libraries, Shimer (chairman), Meleney, 


O’Brien. 

Committee on modern languages, O’Brien (chairman), 
Straubenmuller, Elgas. 

Committee on school management, Elgas (chairman), 


Hunt, Godwin. 
Committee on vacation schools, Schauffler (chairman), 


Farrell, Marble. 
Committee on compulsory education, Stewart (chair- 


man), Edson, Jameson. 
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Here he spends his noon hour, also, lunching from his 
dinner pail. 

The best statement I have found from the miners’ side 
in bituminous mines is this: The miner receives thirty- 
five or forty cents a ton, and mines not more than five 
tons a day, oftener.four. At the most he gets $2 a day, 
or $50 a month. From this is to be deducted fifty cents 
a month for keeping tools in order; fifty cents a month 
for the mine physician; seventy-five cents a month for 
oil; $1.50 for powder. Other mine expenses run up to 
about $5. He hires his house of the mine owners, and 
buys his groceries at the company store. On pay day he 
receives whatever balance is due him. or a “snake state- 
ment,” if the account is on the wrong side, as it often 
is. The average working days are but 165 a year. 

The operator pays thirty-five or forty cents a ton for 
the mining, and his other expenses are enough to carry 
the cost of a ton of coal up to sixty-five cents. The 
operator sold his coal that year for sixty-three cents a 
ton at the mines. This was a ruinously low figure. 
The price here is the lowest in the world. In 1894 it 
was seventy-four cents, and the same year in England 
it was $1.60. 

The cost of mining anthracite coal is much greater. 
In the past ten years it has ranged from $1.47 to $2.51 a 
ton, with no provision for the interest on the large in- 
vestment. 

There are various sizes of coal, determined by the size 
of the openings in the screens: Lump, steamboat, fur- 
nace, egg, stove, nut, pea, and buckwheat coal. Lump 
coal passes over bars seven inches apart; steamboat, 
five inches: furnace, three and one-half inches; egg, 
two and five-eighths inches; stove, two inches; nut, 
one and one-eighth inches; pea, three-quarters inch; 
puckwheat, one-half inch. Of course, these sizes vary 
somewhat in different mines, but in general these are 


the sizes. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


In England the coal is mostly taken directly by the 
ships; in the United States none is so taken. When 
Colonel Shoemaker took his nine loads of coal from 
Pottsville to Philadelphia, it cost him $28 a ton to trans- 
port it. He sold two loads and gave away seven, and 
one of the men to whom he gave a load swore out a 
warrant for his arrest as “a knave and a scoundrel.” 

Wherever possible, the rivers are used for transporta- 
tion because of the economy. The Monongahela and 
Ohio rivers are largely used for shipping coal. Canals 
were built early; the first was completed in 1827, at a 
cost of $1,600,000, but the canal was never a great suc- 
cess and wholly insufficient. 

The railroad has made the coal industry. The first 
locomotive in America was brought from England in 
1829, and was run on wooden rails; but it was not a suc- 
cess, and was housed in a shanty to rust and go to ruin. 
This was brought over for a coal mine. In 1830 there 
were forty miles of railroad built in the United States. 
In 1840 there was, all told, about 2,500 miles, to-day the 
mileage, aside from side tracks, reaches 185,000 miles, 
and the cost of these roads and their equipment is more 
than $10,000,000,000. 

The first railway for coal transportation was opened 
January 1, 1842, from Philadelphia to Pottsville. The 
first train carried seventy-five passenger cars, with 2,150 
persons and three bands of music. Behind it came a 
train of fifty-two coal cars, with 180 tons of coal on 
board. The entire cost of this road and equipment was 
$16,000,000. 

It would now require 54,000,000 horses and 13,500,000 
men to do the work of the 28,600 locomotives in 
America. It would cost $11,300,000,000 to do this work 
with horses and men. It is done for less than one-twen- 
tieth of that amount. By horses, making no allowance 
for the return trip, it would take four horses eight days 
to carry atom of coal 100 miles over ordinary roads. 
Now a single locomotive will carry 500 tons 200 miles 
a day, or the equivalent of 1,000 tons 100 miles in a day. 


GENERALIZATIONS. 


The total coal area of the world is 471,000 square 
miles. China has the largest coal area in the world, 
200,000 square miles; United States, 194,000; India, 35,- 
000; Russia, 27,000; Great Britain, 9,000; Germany, 
3,600; France, 1,800; all other countries, 1,400. 

The coal supply of the world, even at the approximate 
increase in use, will last 1,000 years. The United States 
alone could supply the entire world for 300 years. 

In 1898 Great Britain produced 225,000,000 tons: 
United States, 215,000,000: Germany, 100,000,000: 
France, 34,000,000; Belgium, 25,000,000; Russia, 10,000, 
000; Japan, 6,060,000; Canada, 4,000,.00; New South 
Wales, 1,000,000; Spain, 2,000,000; China's yield is un- 
known. 

Total production of bituminous coal, 165,208,000 tons: 
value, $128,500,000; of anthracite coal, 53,000,000 tone: 
value, $81,500,000, ‘ 


Pennsylvania produced 117,047,000 tons; Illinois, 18,- 
600,000; West Virginia, 16,500,000; Ohio, 14,000,000; 
Alabama, 6,500,000; Indiana, 5,500,000; Maryland, 4,621,- 
000; Colorado, 4,174,000; Iowa, 4,117,000; Kansas, 
3,860,000; Kentucky, 3,542,000; Wyoming, 3,181,000; 
Tennessee, 3,084,000; Missouri, 2,838,000; Washington, 
1,988,000; Virginia, 1,640,000; Montana, 1,450,000. 

In Europe Germany is developing its coal production 
faster than any other country, and Great Britain slower. 

Great Britain exports about 40,000,000 tons a year. 

The United States has suddenly become an export 
country for coal. From slight export trade five years 
ago the figures will be over $20,000,000. For the first 
seven months of 1900 the coal output of the United 
States is greater than that of Great Britain, something 
that never happened before. In addition to the sudden 
call for American coal by Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines, large steamers have been chartered to carry coal 
to St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and German, French, and 
Italian ports. This is a remarkable fact in the commer- 
cial history of the world. These countries have hereto- 
fore gone to Great Britain for their coal. 

A pound of coal contains 14,500 units of heat. If we 
could get all the working energy out of a pound of coal, 
it would raise (14,500x772) 11,194,000 pounds one foot 
high in a minute, or more than 5,000 tons. 

One horse-power is 33,000 pounds in weight lifted one 
foot high in a minute, so that a pound of coal, if we 
could get all of its energy, would be equal to 300 horse- 
power. 

The large ocean steamer takes on 2,500 tons of coal 
for use for her engines in a single trip across the ocean. 

Edward S. Meade, in the October Forum, has this to 
say of coal: “The United States hds the most abundant, 
the easiest mined, and the cheapest coal of any nation. 
The proof of this statement is found in the greater area 
of her coal lands, the size and accessibility of her coal 
deposits, and the present price of her coal. The area of 
the coal lands of Western Europe is less than 10,000 
square miles, and practically all this area has been 
opened to mining. The available coal area of the 
United States at the present time is 50,000 square miles. 
Moreover, the bulk of American coal is now produced 
from six states, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Illi- 
nois, Alabama, and Iowa, and the coal-bearing lands 
which they contain by no means represent our total re- 
sources. Coal is found in twenty counties in Virginia. 
Kentucky contains two large coal fields, the western be- 
ing 4,500 square miles in area. The Missouri coal fields 
embrace 25,000 square miles, and the coal is generally of 
good quality. Northern Arkansas contains a good-sized 
coal field, and Texas has a coal-bearing area of 30,000 
square miles. The entire Rocky mountain region 
abounds in coal, Wyoming having 20,000 square miles of 
coal lands, Colorado 18,000 square miles, and Montana 
60,000 square miles, while large deposits are found in 
other states and territories. Abundance of coal is found 
in Washington. 

“While drawing upon only a part of our coal-bearing 
area, we have distanced our competitors in the rapid in- 
erease of our output. 

“The production of Great Britain from 1870 to 1898 in- 
creased 83 per cent.; of Germany 176 per cent.; of 
France 128 per cent.; of Belgium 57 per cent.; and of 
the United States 629 per cent. In other words, the 


United States, while drawing upon only a portion of her 
available deposits, increased her output during twenty- 
eight years six times as rapidly as the average of her 
four competitors, who have taxed their entire resources 
to supply their needs. This rapid increase of American 
coal production over the production of Europe is due 
primarily to the greater abundance of our coal deposits, 
and secondarily to the greater thickness of the veins in 
our country.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Oliver J. 
Thatcher, Ph.D., and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 613 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This volume furnishes the chief events in Europe’s his- 

tory from 350 down to 1900. The plan of the book is 

novel. At the beginning of each chapter is a compiete 
list of the literature upon which the information is 
based, only the best authors being cited. While treating 
of historical facts in vivid story-book form, this history 
is, at the same time, laying the foundation of a taste for 
good literature. For the student desiring larger knowl- 
edge there are, at the close of each chapter, special topics, 
with the necessary reference books. The text, a mere 
framework, is thus clothed and elaborated, being espe- 
cially designed to create love of history and the habit of 
comparison and criticism. A still larger aim is covered 

by the book, that of accumulating a good library, a 

fundamental in all historical study. ° 
Further aids to the study are added in the form of 

chronological and genealogical tables of kings, emperors, 

families, and popes. Yet more valuable are eighteen 
beautifully colored maps, which represent the divisions 
of Europe according as they were dominated by Roman, 


German, Saracen, or Briton. The student will delight in . 


this all-round intelligent view of European history. 
SOURCE-BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Guy 

Carleton Lee, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

609 pp. 

All enthusiastic students of history will welcome Dr. 
Lee’s “‘Source-Book” as a valuable acquisition to their 
reference libraries. It contains the documents from the 
early Saxon code to the treaty between the English and 
Boers, giving quotations from all the constitutional and 
legal manuscripts which treat of the growth of the Eng- 
lish nation. Included are translations from Herodotus, 
Caesar, Tacitus, also state laws, religious statutes, and 
bits from the letters of kings and from the works of early 
“English historians. All documents are presented in 
readable form, spelling and capitalization of the excerpts 
having been modernized. A full bibliography furnishes 
a clew to all manuscripts. The book is divided into eight 
parts, corresponding to the periods into which English 


history naturally falls. The indexes are voluminous. In _ 


fact, the entire book is a mine of information from which 
can be obtained nuggets of truth concerning England of 
the past, present, and future. It offers its riches to stu- 
dent, library, and classroom alike. 


THE POINT OF CONTACT IN TEACHING. By Patter- 
son Du Bois. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 131 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This little book, which is in its fourth edition, presents 
in a most pleasant and natural way the easiest method 
of approach to the mind of the child, the “line of least 
resistance’; and this principle is just as true and valu- 
able in dealing with primitive and untutored peoples, 
who are, as far as knowledge and civilization are con- 
cerned, in their infancy or childhood. To instruct, one 
should begin at some personal experience of the in- 
structed, and the point at which this experience—already 
full of interest because of the personal element in it—is 
brought to bear on the lesson to be learned is ca!led by 
the author the “Point of Contact.” From this point the 
author proceeds to “The Plane of Experience,” “Apply- 
ing the Principle,” some warnings as to “Missing the 
Point,” and adds a valuable chapter on “The Lesson 


NEWELL’S CHEMISTRY 


Has already been Adopted for the High Schools of 


LOWELL, MASS. 
BIDDEFORD, ME. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
BANGOR, ME. 

MELROSE, MASS. 


WINCHENDON, MASS. 
FOXBORO, MASS. 
NORTHBOROUGH, MASS. 
NO, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
WHITEFIELD, N. H. 


AND FOR 
Phillips Andover Academy 
Milton Academy 
Tabor Academy 
Noble & Greenough’s School 
State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


In view of the late publication of this work, do not these introcuctions s i 

peak much for the import 
of this text-book ? Letters received from many teachers throughout New England show conchiaively ‘that 
Newell’s Chemistry provides precisely the help that they have so much needed. 


‘In Newell's Chemistry you have a good book. It is scientifi 
j c 
and practical, and the best elementary chemistry that I have seen.” 
— L. D. Bissett, Ph. D., Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


Cloth, 


410 pages, 


$1.10. 


TWO NEW BOOKS IN HNGLISEL 


An Inductive Rhetoric. 
By Frances W. Lewis. 
Fresh, interesting, and eminently teachable. 


Cloth. 299 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


The Essentials of the English Sentence. 
By E. J. MacEwan, M. A. 


A manual for review and drill in Grammar and 
Language. 
Cloth, 310 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


Catalogues and Circulars promptly mailed. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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October 11, 1900. 


ITHIN a year the “ Scribner Series of School Reading” has 
been increased greatly in value and importance by the pub- 
lication of the following remarkably attractive books: “ The 

Howells Story Book” (12mo, 6oc., net), by William Dean Howells; 
edited by Mary E. Burt and Mildred Howells, and illustrated by Miss 
Howells ; containing the inimitable and naturally fascinating children’s 
stories by this most popular of story tellers. Another is “Herakles 
The Hero of Thebes” (12mo, 6oc., net), a translation of a Second 
Reader now in use in the schools of Athens, Greece, by Mary E. 
Burt ; an instructive and simply told story of Hercules and other heroes, 
which will be found the best possible introduction to the more serious 
study of history. Ernest Seton Thompson’s “Lobo, Rag, and Vixen,” 
with pictures of the animals. Nearly every one who followed the pop- 


said to be the best collection of animal stories ever written. This little 
school reading book contains the four best of these stories. Fifteen 
thousand copies have already been printed. A fourth is the “Cable 


Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L Cable Mr. Cable is one 
of the contemporary American authors whose genuine popularity has 
often been remarked. But now, for the first time, the best of his stories 
have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. Miss 
Burt, herself, has prepared the next book to be mentioned in the series 
—“ Odysseus the Hero of Ithaca” (12mo, 60c., net), translated from 
a Third Reader now in use in the schools of Athens. It not only is a 
classic, but it abounds with the interest and fascination attaching to 


ular books of last year knows “ Wild Animals I have Known.” It is. 


Story Book ” (12mo, 60c., net), selected from the writings of George W. . 


A Number of Recent Successes. 


Gordy’s “History of the United States” (12mo, $1.00, net), contains 
a chapter on the Spanish-American War. It is fully and richly illus- 
trated ; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching of - history, 
together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the 


student. 


It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this 
brief advertisement should write them for fuller information about 


these books. 


General History of Europe. 

By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medieval History in the 
University of Chicago, and FrErpt- 
NAND SCHWILL, Assistant Professor 
of Modern History in the University 
of Chicago. With Maps, Chrono- 
logical Tables, etc. 12mo, 550 
pages. $1.50, 

The great success which these two 
authors have attained in their two stand- 
ard text-books for college use, “ Europe 
in the Middle Age” and “ Modern Eu- 
rope,” is sufficient guarantee that this 
new book, prepared expressly for High 
Schools, will meet with the greatest fa. 
vor. The method of treatment follows 
closely that of the earlier books, but is 
made much more elementary. The pe- 
riod covered is from the invasion of the 
Barbarians in the fourth century to the 


Elementary Physical Geography. 
An outline of Physiography by JACQUES 
W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo, 
pages. Elaborately illustrated 
with many colored maps and plates. 
$1.25, ned. 


The author is probably the best known 
authority upon this subject in this coun- 
try to-day. As the author of the “ New 
Natural School Geographies,” he is rec- 
ognized not only as an authority, but for 
his ability in presenting the subject to 
young students. The book is designed 
for use in High Schools, and promises 
to displace from use the present text- 
books in the subject. The intimate re- 
lations between Geology and Physical 
Geography are made prominent, while 
special attention is given to phenomena 
which may readily be observed and prac- 
tically studied. 


this wonderful hero. Attractive illustrations. 


The fourth edition of 


end of the nineteenth century. 


{| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. | 


Material,” in which the important statement is made that 
“choice of material is the first essential, and the method 
of presenting the material comes second. Child na.ure 
and individual interests are the real choosers.’’ This is 
in line with Froebel’s thought: ‘We should not forget 
that instruction should start from the pupil’s own life, 
and proceed from it like a bud or sprout.” Bible mate- 
rial, suitably selected, is advocated, because of the his- 
tory, biography, poetry, ethics, prophecy, law, etc., which 
are contained therein, but more especially for the great 
law of love and unselfishness to be learned. This little 
book has proved so helpful to teachers in very varied 
situations that the present revision is given in response 
to a widespread demand, 


ANIMAL LIFE. A FIRST BOOK IN ZOOLOGY. By 
David S. Jordan, M. S., M. D., Ph.D., LL.D., and Vernon 
L. Kellogg, M. 8S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 329 
pp. Price, $1.20. 

“The veriest beginner can be and ought to be an inde- 
pendent observer and thinker,” says Dr. Jordan. This 
volume emphasizes this sentiment. Presenting, as it 
does, the life of animals as influenced by their surround- 
ings, it appeals to the beginning student, who can ob- 
serve for himself the very same conditions and truths. 
The life of animals, from simple to complex, is presented, 
with treatment of function and structure, the relations 
between animals—commensalism, symbiosis, parasitism 
—and their homes and habits. Special reference is made 
to instinct and reason in animals. Essential to the study 
of this book is observation in laboratory and field, the 
subject matter having been so selected as to require and 
to instigate independent personal work on the part of the 
student. Appended are classification of animals, a glos- 
sary, and a full index. Aside from being a magnificent 
text-book in plan and content, “Animal Life” 1s a work 
of art. Almost every page contains some clear cuts or 
copies of real photographs. 

The approach of the centenary of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen is to be celebrated by the simulta- 
neous issue, in several countries, of a sumptuous edition 
of his fairy tales. The work has been undertaken under 
the auspices of the Danish government, Mr. Hans Teg- 
ner, the greatest living Danish artist, having devoted 
eleven years to the illustrations. Mr. Tegner’s fellow 
artists are loud in praise of his work, Edouard Detaille 
declaring it to be “a veritable national monument.” The 
originals of these illustrations are now at the Paris ex- 
position, and they will be shown later in London, and 
perhaps in New York. The Copenhagen museum is to 
be their ultimate home. All of the large drawings in 
the book are engraved on wood. Editions will be issued 
in Norway, Germany, France, England, and America. 
In this country the Century Company are to be its pub- 
lishers. The price is to be $5.00. 


SPANISH VERB. 
‘Lieutenant Peter EB. Traub, United States cavalry, and 


assistant professor at United States Military Academy, 
has given usa clear and interesting view of the way 
Spanish is taught at the Military Academy, where a 
thorough knowledge of the essentials of Spanish is im- 
parted to the cadet in the short period of three months. 
If you wish to equip yourself with a reasonable amount 
of Spanish for these unexpected days, get this book, and 
you will be astonished at what it will help you to accom- 
plish. In the study of Spanish, pronunciation and the 
verb are the prime factors, since without them the in- 
telligent expression of thought would be impossible; but 
hitherto there has been no treatise on the Spanish verb 
in existence and no satisfactory work on Spanish pronun- 
ciation. The portion treating of pronunciation is in ac- 
cordance with the latest teaching of the Spanish Acad- 
enry, and takes into account the peculiarities attending 
the Spanish-American speech as found to-day in our 
island possessions. The system followed in the treat- 
ment of the verb is that of constant repetition, every verb 
with its English translation being fully written out. 


PATRICK’S GRAMMAR. 

Lippincott’s Language Series presents a helpful work 
on “Lessons in Grammar,” by J. N. Patrick (Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Company, cloth, 232 pp.), which is 
filled to the brim with material for the use of teacher and 
pupil, and abounds with suggestions for teaching gram- 
mar effectively, and using English fluently and correctly. 
It would not be easy to find in the same number of pages 
such an amount of practice provided for, such a wealth 
of hints, such a collection of sentences to be studied. It 


is in no sense a faddish book, but, rather, the culmina- 
tion of the long-time ways and means of teaching gram- 
mar. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Wilderness Ways.’’ By William J. Long. Price, 50 cents.—‘‘Ger- 
man Exercises”’ ( Book [1.). By J. Frederick Stein. Price, 45 cents, 
**Longtellow’s Evangeline.” Edited by L. B. Semple. Price, 25 cents. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 

‘*Books That Nourish Us.” By A.R. Marble. Price, 35 cents.— 
“Tne Hour of Opportunity.”” By 0.8. Marden. Price, 35 cents.—— 
‘Fate Mastered, Destiny Fulfilled.”’ J. Colville. Price, 35 
cents. “Good Manners and Success.’”’ By O. 8. Marden, Price, 35 
cents. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘**How to Study Nature.” By John D. Wilson. Price, 50 cents. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

Life of Francis Parkman.” By C.H. Farnham, Price, $2.50. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 

* Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers.” By John Burroughs. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Short Story Writing.’”’ By Charles Raymond Bennett,——‘Ex- 
pansion.” By Josiah Strong. Price, $1.00. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company. 

‘“‘The Elements of German.” By H. C. Bierworth. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Henry Hoit & Co. 

and the Cosmic Principle.” By C. A. Bowsher. Champaign, 
Til.; The Author, 

Caxton’s Golden Legend” (Vol. V.). Price, 50 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Short History of American Literature.” By W. C. Bronson. 
Price, 80 cents.‘ Experimental Chemistry.” By L. C. Newell. 
Price, $1 10. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 

Stesie’s Isaac Bickerstaff.” Price, 10 cents.—‘‘ Macaulay’s Lord 
Chatham.” trice,10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

** Fortuna y Otros Cuentos.” Edited by R. De La Cortina. Price, 
35 cents ——“‘Temprano y Con Sol.” Edited by R. De La Cortina, 
Price, 35 cents. New York: W. R. Jenkins. 


The Educational 
System of 

Round - Hand 

Rational Slant Writing 


combining, and 


But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, 


harmonizing the manifest excellences, while 


it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities of 
Vertical Penmanship. It embodies the following features: 


1. <A round, flowing script, based on movement. 


IS NOT 2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 
3. A waturat slant to the right. 
“A Radical Departure 4. Simplicity of form. 
from 
Seven books in a’series. Six ready October rst. If you are 
Present Systems of not ‘satisfied with the results secured by Vertical Writing, 


let us hear from 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. . 


Writing.” 


you. 


. . Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 11-13: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland. 

October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 

October 19: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 

October 19: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Springfield; R. W. 
Hine, secretary. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 

October 25, 26, 27. Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

October 26: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston; R. J. Condon, 
Everett, secretary. 

November 9: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston; R. D. 
McKeen, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


The entering class at the University of 
Maine numbers 114. 

The foundation of a new high school 
building is being laid at Livermore Falls, 
Me. Its cost is to be $15,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The introduction of the 
honor system in examinations is being 
considered by Dartmouth College. It is 
proposed that there be no proctors pres- 
ent at examinations; that each student 
sign a statement that he has “neither 
given nor taken help during the examina- 
tion”; that there be a student committee, 
which shall request any student found in 
dishonesty to leave college. This matter 
was considered three years ago. The fac- 
ulty expressed its willingness to adopt the 
system if the students should show deter- 
mination and practical unanimity in sup- 
porting it. Since a large minority in 
mass-meeting opposed the change, the 
faculty did not think best to allow it. 
Now the subject is under consideration 
again. 

CONCORD. The forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Phoenix hall, Concord, October 19 and 20. 
Following is the programme: Friday 
forenoon—11, devotional exercises, Rev. 
John Vannevar, Concord. 11.10, address 
of welcome, Hon. Charles R. Corning of 
the Concord Commerci 1 Club. 11.30, 
Resolved, that the Educational Council 
recommend the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to use its influenec for the passage 
of a statute creating a state inspector of 
truancy, with appropriate powers, for a 
better enforcement of the truancy laws, 
Hon. Channing Folsom, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; discussed 
by C. W. Bickford, superintendent of 
schools, Manchester, and J. H. Blaisdell, 
superinfendent of schools, Laconia. Fri- 
day afternoon—1.45, report of treasurer; 
appointment of committees. 2, “The 
Status of Nature Study in New Hamp- 
shire,” Professor C. M. Weed, State Col- 
lege. 2.15, “Nature Study in the Primary 
Grades,” Miss Margaret McCloskey, nor- 


mal school, Newark, N. J. 3, “Nature 
Study in the Grammar Grades,” Professor 
A. C. Boyden, Bridgewater normal school. 
8.45, address, “The Relation of Private 
Schools to the Public School System,” 
Principal Horace G. McKean, Colby Acad- 
emy; discussed by Principal H. P, Amen, 
Exeter Academy, and Principal Lorin 
Webster, Holderness school. Friday 
evening-—8, address, “Three Stages in the 
Evolution of the Public Schools,” Presi- 
dent George H. Harris, Amherst College. 
Saturday forenoon—9, business, election 
of officers, reports of committees. 9.15, 
“Should the state require secondary in- 
struction to be furnished by every town 
by the payment of the cost of tuition in 
high schools or academies of other towns 
when there is no such local school?” 
statement by J. C. Simpson for the coun- 
cil; address by Frank W. Hill, secretary 
Massachusetts state board of education; 
discussed by President Murkland, State 
College, Principal J. E. Klock, New 
Hampshire normal school, and others. 
10.45, “Manual Training,” Gustaf Larsson, 
principal Sloyd training school, Boston. 
The officers for 1900 are: President, S. W. 
Robertson, Woodsville; vice-president, F. 


L. V. Spaulding, Manchester; secretary, 
Mary L. Mudgett, Plymouth; _ treasurer, 
Channing Folsom, Denver; executive 


committee, H. C. Morrison, Portsmouth, 
E. E. Hulse, Tilton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Dr. Moses Merrill, head 
master of the Boston Latin school, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence, 
on account of ill-health. Dr. Merrill has 
taught in the Latin school since 1858, and 
has served as head master since 1878. 
Arthur IL. Fiske, head of the Greek depart- 
ment, has been appointed acting nead 
master.——The first meeting of the de- 
partment of music, New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers, was held at 
the rooms of the Boston school committee 
Saturday, October 6. 

The executive committee of the Middle- 
sex County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association 
has issued the programme of the meeting 
to be held in Tremont temple, Boston, Oc- 
tober 26 as follows: 9, devotional exer- 
cises; 9.10, appointment of committees; 
9.15, “Nature and the Child,” William J. 
Long, Stamford, Conn., author of “Ways 
of Wood Folk” and “Wilderness Ways”; 
10, ““The Relation of Music to Education,” 
William L. Tomlins, New York, conductor 
of children’s chorus, World’s Columbian 
exposition; 11, “New Conditions Con- 
fronting the New Century,” Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D. D., New York, secretary of 
Evangelical Alliance; intermission; 2, 
music, Everett high school chorus; 2.30, 
reports of committees and election of offi- 
cers; 2.45, “The Ethical View,” President 
Charles 8S. Murkland of New Hampshire 
State College, Durham, N. H. 

With it attention is called to this impor- 
tant notice: — 

Two years ago the expenses of the an- 
nual meeting of the association were $24 
more than the receipts; last year they ex- 
ceeded the receipts by $74. One of two 
things must be done: arrange a less ex- 
pensive meeting by engaging cheaper 
speakers and a cheaper hall, or raise more 
money to meet the expenses of holding 
the meeting in Tremont temple, with 
speakers of a grade similar to those who 
have aidressed the meetings for the last 
two years. 

The executive committee, at a meeting 
held last June, were unanimously of the 
opinion that the teachers of Middlesex 
county wished to listen to the best 
speakers obtainable; that they desired 
the meeting held in Tremont temple; and 
that they would be willing to meet the ex- 
penses if the facts were presented to them. 
It was uanimously voted to request fifteen 
cents from each woman teacher in the 
county, and twenty-five cents from each 
man teacher, as an annual contribution 
toward the support of the association. 

It was further voted to request the 
superintendent of each city to collect this 
amount from his teachers, and to forward 
it to the treasurer of the association be- 
fore the date of the meeting. 

The programme this year has been ar- 
ranged with the expectation that there 
would be a ready response to this plan. 
Four such eminent speakers have rarely 
been presented on a programme for a 
county association. The expense of se- 
curing such men is large, but the officers 
do not believe they will be left without 
funds to pay the bills through failure on 
the part of the teachers to contribute 
their proportionate share toward the ex- 
penses of the meeting. 

Teachers are requested to forward at 
once to their superintendent, through 
their principals, the amounts specified 
above. F. C. Baldwin, Somerville, presi- 
dent; R. J. Condon, Everect, secretary. 

The thirty-third meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Association will 
be held in Springfield Friday, October 19, 


Achilles was in- 
vulnerable in every 
part of the body 
save his heel. The 
myth runs that he 
was rendered inyul- 
nerable by being 
dipped in the river 
Styx in infancy, the 
. heel by which he 
was held being 
the only part 
not submerged 
and_there- 
fore retain- 
ing its mor- 
tal weak- 


weak spot 

in his phy- 

sical organism, and that weak spot is the 

invariable attacking point of disease. 

No man is stronger than that weakest 

spot inhim. We robust look-_ 
ing men go down like ninepins, at a 

touch of disease, and wonder at it. It 

is simply the wound in the weak spot, 

the vulnerable heel of Achilles. 

It is the office of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery to build up the weak 
places, to strengthen the weak organs of 
the body. It does this on Nature’s own 
plan of nourishment. Proper food prop- 
erly assimilated makes a weak man 
strong. But the man is only an aggre- 
gation of parts, so that the strong man 
means strength of all parts, heart, lungs, 
liver, nerves, etc. ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ puts into Nature’s hands the 
material by which the stomach is 
strengthened, the blood purified, the 
nerves nourished, the lungs vitalized. It 
makes the weak strong and the sick well. 
It contains no alcohol or other intoxicant. 

Mr. R. J. McKnight, of Cades, Williamsbur. 
Co., S. C., writes: “I had been troubled wit 
rheumatism for twelve years, so bad at times I 
could not leave my I was badly crippled. 
Tried many doctors and two of them gave me 
up to die. None of them did me much good. 
The pains in my back, hips and legs (and at 
times in my head), would nearly kill me. My 
appetite was very bad. I took five bottles of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and four vials of 
‘ Pellets,’ and to-day my health is good.” 


in the Art Museum building. The officers 
are: President, J. A. Pitman, Marl- 
borough; vice-president, Eugene Bouton, 
Pittsfield; secretary, R. W. Hine, Ded- 
ham. The programme, as arranged, is as 
follows: 10 a. m., business meeting; re- 
port of committee on legislation, Louis 
P. Nash, superintendent of schools, Hol- 
yoke, chairman. 10.45, ‘“‘The Relation of 
the Superintendent to the School Com- 
mittee,” Walter S. Parker, chairman of 
school committee, Reading; Rev. George 
W. Solley, chairman of school committee, 
Deerfield; George I. Aldrich, superintend- 
ent of schools, Brookline. 1.30 p. m., 
“Needed Legislation’: (1) “State Teach- 
ers’ Certificates,” Hon. Frank A. Hill, sec- 
retary of state board of education; (2) 
“How to Make State Aid More Valuable 
to Small Towns,” C. S, Lyman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Oxferd, Dudley, and 
Millbury, J. E. Warren, superintendent of 
schools, Northfield, Gill, and Warwick; 
(3) “How to Secure the Best Results 
Through District Superintendency When 
the Law Becomes Compulsory,” &. T. 
Fletcher, agent of state board of educa- 
tion. 3.15, report of committee appointed 
at the last meeting of the association to 
co-operate with a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in securing the best pos- 
sible results under present laws in teach- 
ing total abstinence in the public schools 
from the standpoint of physiology and 
hygiene, W. H. Baldwin, principal of 
Hyannis normal school; Katharine L. 
Stevenson, president of Massachusetts 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
AYER. The Northwest Middlesex 
Teachers’ Association will be held here 
November 2. It will be a combined 
teachers’ convention and state teachers’ 
institute, and Superintendent C. L. Clay 
of Harvard as president will have the co- 
operation of State Agent James W. Mc- 
Donald. There are to be two lectures— 
in the forenoon and in the afternoon. 
The other exercises will be at the high 
school building, where the teachers will 
be divided into grammar and primary sec- 
tions. Professor John M. Tyler of Am- 
herst, Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet 
of Springfield, and Principal E. Harlow 
Russell of Worcester are the probable 
speakers.——-The school committee has 
elected Miss Fannie A. Hahir of Worces- 
ter teacher of music in the Ayer schools, 
and she began Friday. She has the music 
work, also, in the towns of West Boylston, 
Sterling, and Warren. The former music 
teacher, G. Warren Cox, is giving all his 
time to the towns of Barre and Hardwick. 
HOLYOKE. A number of Holyoke 
principals and teachers met at the office 


of Superintendent Nash lately, and after 
a discussion of the matter, decided to 
form a teachers’ association. A meeting 
of those .interested was held Tuesday 
afternoon to elect officers, draw up a con- 
stitution, and transact all the business 
consequent upon the formation of such an 
organization. The association will meet 
at more or less regular intervals, and dis- 
cuss subjects of mutual interest relative 
to methods and studies. 2 


MEDFORD. A new fund, called the 
alumni scholarship fund, and maintained 
‘by contributions from. the alumni, has 
been established at Tufts. The first an- 
nouncement of this fund was made in a 
speech on ‘Tufts night by Professor 
Brown, the Walker instructor of mathe- 
matics. Professor Brown has been active 
in the establishment of the fund, and, pre- 
paratory to his resignation from the col- 
lege next July, will spend this year in get- 
ting contributions for it from the alumni. 
The fund is to be managed and invested 
by three trustees, who will be elected by 
the contributors from the alumni of the 
College of Liberal Arts and the Engineer- 
ing school of Tufts. The alumni scholar- 
ship makes it possible for any student to 
pass through Tufts. The conditions 
which lead to its attainment are easy. 
Any one who is unable to pay his term 
bills, which include tuition and room rent, 
at the time due, shall have the same paid 
in full by the college, and furniture and 
books loaned him, provided that in his 
first year he attains an average of C in all 
his studies; in his second year he attains 
grade B in his elective studies; in his 
third year grade B in his major, or 
special, and collateral] studies; and in his 
senior year he receives one honor or two 
honorable mentions. These conditions 
can certainly be filled by any student with 
an average amount of ability. ‘The 
scholarship is not open to girls. Its ob- 
ject is to bring an increase of good men 
into the college. If in any year a student 
fails to meet the requirements of the 
scholarship, it will be withheld, but may 
be tried for the year following. A provi- 
sion has been made in it for athletes, who, 
although they are deficient in other de- 
partments, if they help the college in 
sports, may profit by the alumni fund. It 
has been decided that students who have 
failed at other colleges may apply for the 
scholarship. The offer, however, is not 
intended in any way to draw students 
from other colleges, but, rather, to give 
everybody who enters Tufts an equal 
chance of benefiting by the new appro- 
priation. Professor Brown has an- 
nounced his intention of severing his con- 
nection with the college next July, on ac- 
count of advanced age. 

CAMBRIDGE. There has been a very 
considerable falling off this year in the 
number of special students in Harvard 
College, those who have registered so far 
only numbering about 150. Last year 
there were 192, showing a falling off of 
somewhere in the vicinity of forty. The 
college authorities do not attribute this to 
any particular cause, but it. is thought that 
the liberalizing of the requirements for 
admission to regular standing has some- 
thing to do with it, as it is likely that 
some men who would, under the old re- 
quirements, have been obliged to enter as 
special students, are now able to obtain 
regular standing. 

BRAINTREE. The dedication of the 
new Penniman school on Cleveland ave- 
nue took place Friday, October 5. The 
exercises opened with prayer by the Rev. 
C. F. H. Crathern of the South Congrega- 
tional church. Miss Marjorie White, in 
behalf of her mother, Mrs. Mary (Penni- 
man) White, presented the school with a 
handsome national flag. N. E. Hollis, a 
brother of Mrs. White, presented the town 
with the land on which the new structure 
stands. W. EB. Harding, chairman of the 
school committee, accepted the gift, and 
then the flag was raised to the music of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” which was 
sung by the school children. In the even- 
ing there were exercises in the building. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. F. H. 
Palmer, a solo was sung by Mrs. George 
Ellsworth. George H. Arnold, chairman 

of the building committee, then presented 
the keys to W. W. Mayhew of the select- 
men, and heinturn to Chairman W. E. 
Harding of the school committee. This 
was followed by dancing. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The recent open- 
ing of Williams College has been of 
special interest this year, owing to the un- 
usual number in the entering class. The 
number far exceeds that of any previous 
year, in spite of the fact that the entrance 
requirements are more than ever. Some 
important changes in the curriculum will 
be noted with the opening. The senior 
courses will all be optional, excepting that 
they will be required to take one of two 
studies in philosophy. The juniors will 
be required to take one three-hour course 
in philosophy, and one three-hour course 
in political science. The rest of the 
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junior studies will be optional. The 
sophomores will have three required 
courses and one optional. An important 
change in the studies of the first year is 
the privilege of a student entering with 
treek to take either French or German. 
Heretofore the student had to take 
French. Two new studies have been 
added to the curriculum—romance and 
civilization. They will be taught by Pro- 
fessor Morton, and are open to the seniors 
and juniors. The faculty has lost one of 
its members, Assistant Professor Frank J, 
Mather, who became identified early in 
the summer with the editorial staff of the 
New York Evening Post, and his place as 
instructor of English and the Romance 
languages is taken by Karl E. Weston of 
the class of 96. Dr. Howard of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York City has been called to take charge 
of the courses in anatomy and physiology, 
which chair was left vacant by the death 
of Professor Luther D. Woodbridge. 


NORTHAMPTON. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Smith Col- 
lege was celebrated in a most appropriate 
manner on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 2 and 3. Tuesday morning was 
given up to undergraduate exercises. A 
varied programme of music, speaking, and 
poetry was given by the Glee Club and by 
individual members of the upper classes. 
The most interesting feature of the morn- 
ing was the presentat'on to President 
Seelye of a beautiful bronze. The bronze 
was given by the students as a token of 
their esteem for their president, and of 
the unselfish devotion which he has con- 
stantly shown toward the college. The 
gift was presented by Miss Lord of the 
senior class, and was accepted by Presi- 
dent Seelye in a very impressive speech. 
In the afternoon the Alumnae Association 
held a meeting and discussed questions of 
interest to both undergraduates and 
alumnae. A very interesting resume of 
what the alumnae had done for the col- 
lege was given by a member of the class 
of ’89. Wednesday morning Lieutenant- 
Governor Bates extended the greetings of 
the commonwealth. Rev. Dr. John M. 
Greene, who was the pastor of Sophia 
Smith, founder of the college, told of the 
founding of-the college and how it came 
about. President Seelye then gave an 
historical review of the past twenty-five 
years. A conference on education for 
women was held in the afternoon, and 
greetings were received from many of the 
colleges. Addresses were given by Dean 
Briggs of Harvard University, President 
Hadley of Yale, President Low of Colum. 
bia, President Taylor of Vassar, President 
Hazard of Wellesley, President Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr, and by Dr. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education. Ap- 
propriate musical selections were ren- 
dered during the exercises of the day, and 
at the close a reception was given to the 
invited guests. 

The number of candidates’ examined for 
admission to the state normal schools at 
the recent June and September examina- 
tions was 913. Of this number, 78 took 
preliminary examinations only. Of the 
remaining number, 835, 700 were admitted 
to the entering classes, 70 to advanced or 
special standing, and 65 were rejected. 
These figures are based on returns from 
all the schools excepting the normal art, 
whose admission examinations are held 
October 2 and 3. The figures for the nor- 
mal art school are assumed to be the same 
as a year ago. Inasmuch as late admis- 
sions for special reasons are still taking 
Place to all the schools, there is little 
doubt that the cotal number will soon ex- 
ceed, if it does not already exceed, 800,— 
the largest number in the history of the 
schools. 

The present attendance at all the 
schools is. 1,637, the largest in their his- 


tory, and yet it is likely to be somewhat 
increased. This attendance is divided be- 
tween the six older schools, including the 
normal art, and the four new schools, as 
follows: Older schools, 1,259; new schools, 
378. The new schools are growing, but 
not at the expense of the older, since the 
latter have never been better attended in 
their history than at present. 

The normal schools are now on the fifth 
year of the policy that placed them dis- 
tinctly above the high schools. This 
raising of the standard to a plane not at- 
tempted in any other state in the union 
was feared by some to be a dangerous 
policy,—it would check admissions and 
reduce the numbers to be trained specially 
for the teacher’s vocation. It has, in fact, 
worked in just the opposite way. The 
number of admissions under the new 
policy is more than sixty per cent. greater 
than under the old. Only a small part of 
this great increase can be attributed to 
the establishment of the new schools. 


DEDHAM. A teachers’ institute, under 
the direction of the state board of educa- 
tion, will be held in the high school build- 
ing October 15. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. This year, for the first 
time in quite a period, the freshman class 
at Yale fails to show a gain over the pre- 
vious year. The official registration gives 
324 students, as against 338 last year. 
The total registration is 1,192, against 
1,232 last year, a decrease of forty. Of 
the above total, New York has the largest 
representation, 327. Massachusetts has 
contributed fifty-nine men. The medical 
school began its eighty-eighth annual ses- 
sion with an entering class of forty-five, 
making the total enrollment of this de- 
partment 125.——-The fifty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held here October 
19. An excellent programme has been 
prepared, and the committee is making 
every effort to make this the best educa- 
tional meeting ever held in the state. 


MERIDEN. The new principal of the 
high school is Willis J. Prouty, a graduate 
of Tufts, who has for several years been 
a teacher in the school, and has made for 
himself an excellent reputation, both as 
instructor and disciplinarian, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Miss Annie M. 
Hoffmann, who had been principal of 
girls’ grammar school 69:in West Fifty- 
fourth street since the school was estab- 
lished in 1876, died at her home, 343 West 
Fifty-first street, on September 27, after 
an operation for appendicitis. She was in 
perfect health on the previous Saturday. 
Although but little over fifty years of age, 
Miss Hoffmann had taught in the New 
York pwhblic schools for nearly forty years, 
and was one of the most energetic and 
best known teachers in the city.——Co- 
lumbia University began the 147th aca- 
demic year October 1. The applications 
indicate that there will be nearly 900 stu- 
dents, distributed among the various fac- 
ulties as follows: College freshman class, 
150; applied science, 190; Barnard, 105; 
law, 190; and medicine, 250. These 
figures do not include the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, where statistics have not yet been 
officially compiled. A feature of the 
opening of the university is the coming of 
four new professors to conduct important 
courses at Columbia, Barnard, and the 
Teachers’ College. They are William P. 
Trent, professor of English literature at 
Barnard; Herbert G. Lord, professor of 
philosophy at Barnard and Columbia; Ss. 
T. Dutton, superintendent of Horace Mann 
school, and professor of school adminis- 
tration at the Teachers’ College; and 
Gonzalez Lodge, professor of Greek and 
Latin at the Teachers’ College. Herbert 
G. Lord comes to Columbia from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, where he was professor 
of philosophy in the Teachers’ College and 
head of the Franklin school, which corre- 
sponds to the Horace Mann School of 
Practice. He is a graduate of Amherst 
College, and recently received the degree 
of master of arts from Amherst. Profes- 
sor Lord is a well-known writer on philo- 
sophical and educational topics, and will 
have charge of the junior year of required 
work in philosophy , at Columbia and 
Barnard. Dr. Gonzalez Lodge has been 
professor of Latin at Bryn Mawr for 
eleven years, and was formerly student 
and fellow in Greek at Johns Hopkins, 
and afterwards professor of Greek at 
Davidson College. In these places he dis- 
played wide and painstaking scholarship, 
together with rare interest in both the 
Greek and Latin literatures and lan- 
guages. Dr. Lodge is also an editor of re- 
pute, and has issued several text-books in 
the classics. His courses at Columbia 
this year, open only to graduate students 
and specially qualified seniors, are a 
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teachers’ course in Latin, one in Greek, 
and a course in Greek and Latin syntax. 
Professor Keener, dean of the law school, 
announces the establishment of a new 
publication, entitled “The Columbia Law 
Review,” which will be issued under his 
direction, with the following editorial 
staff: Professors H. F. and B, R. Robin- 
son, J. M. Woolsey, L. 8S. Levi, and J. B. 
Corrigan. The Japanese government has 
made arrangements to pay the expenses 
of two or three Japanese students to take 
courses in the Columbia School of Politi- 
cal Science. The students will afterwards 
return to Japan to give instruction in the 
Imperial University at Tokio.—Barnard 
College opened October 2. Besides 333 
former students, 100 or more freshmen 
will swell the numbers of last year. Of 
these freshmen, Miss Dora Russell Nevins 
passed the best entrance examination in 
all subjects, and to her will be awarded 
the trustee’s competitive scholarship. As 
Miss Nevins is a resident of Brooklyn, she 
also received one of the twelve Brooklyn 
scholarships which were founded by the 
trustees of Columbia University in honor 
of President Seth Low. Miss Florence 
Eddy Hubbard is the recipient of another 
of these scholarships, while the third of 
the three annually given to freshmen is 
still unawarded. Thirty-three scholar- 
ships have been assigned this year, and, 
for the most part, to undergraduates in 
the highest three classes. 

PIERCEFIELD. Miss Florence M. 
Lichtenhan of North Germantown, N. Y., 
principal of the Piercefield school, and 
Miss Evelyn Lapirre of Colton, N. Y., her 
assistant, while boating on Raquette 
river, Adirondacks, on September 27, were 
drawn into the rapids and the boat cap- 
sized. Miss Lichtenhan was drowned. 
Miss Lapirre clung to the rocks, and after- 
ward made her way safely to the shore. 


BROOKLYN.—The annual report of 
Borough Superintendent of Schools Ed- 
ward G. Ward places the school popula- 
tion of Brooklyn at 291,637. The teach- 
ing force of Brooklyn numbers 3,750. 


AURORA. Wells College opened with 
the largest entering class in its history. 
Professor J. W. Feeley, M. S., of the de- 
partment of physics and geology, has been 
made the acting president in place of Dr. 
W. E. Waters, resigned. The trustees 
have appointed as assistant in the physics 
department Miss Alice C. Hanford, B. A., 
who has been instructor in this depart- 
ment in the high school at Chelsea, Mass. 
Professor Walter I. Lowe, Ph.D., Yale, 
comes from the Yale Scientific School to 
take the chair of history and sociology. 
Miss Grace M. Dolson, Ph.D. (Cornell), 
succeeds Dr. Margaret F. Washburn as 
professor of psychology and ethics. Miss 
Lydia E. Sanderson, B. A., comes from 
Wellesley College, where she has been in- 
structor in Biblical literature, to become 
the head of the same department at Wells. 
Professor Nathaniel N. Griffin, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins), instructor in English 
literature in the Iowa State University, 
will be professor of English literature for 
the coming year. The vocal instruction 
will be under the direction of Miss Janet 
Robinson. Frederick Morgan has re- 
turned from his summer trip abroad, and 
will resume his place as instructor in his- 
tory. Mrs. Poulin, the former .instructor 
in the gymnasium, has been retained as 
assistant physical director. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Max Schoenfeld, a former Philadel- 
phian, but now a resident of Rorschach, 
Switzerland, has given $10,000 to the Na- 
tional farm school of Doylestown, Pa., to 
be used in the purchase of farms, which 
are to be rented to graduates of the 
school, thereby giving them an opportu- 
nity of practically demonstrating the 
value of the instruction they have re- 
ceived and the capability of the Jewish 
youth to support himself by means of 
agriculture. 

PHILADELPHIA. The University of 
Pennsylvania has received a gift of sev- 
eral hundred Dante volumes from T. W. 
Koch, class of ’92. These will supplement 
the valuable Macaulay collection, and will 
give the university one of the best Dante 
collections in the world. 

WASHINGTON. The newly-elected 
president of Waynesburg College is Dr. A. 
BE. Turner, now president of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Ill. Dr. Miller who for forty-one 
years has been president of Waynesboro, 
will continue to sit in the faculty. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ELIZABETH. J. Madison Watson died 
at his home in Rahway avenue September 
29, aged seventy-three years. He was a 
well-known educator, and the author of 
Watson’s Readers and Spellers. He was 
of English and Dutch descent. His 
grandfather, John Watson, was a soldier 
in the Continental army during the Revo- 
lution. His father was the Rev. Simeon 
Watson, a Baptist clergyman. When six- 
teen years old he was appointed teacher 
in a district school in Oswego county, N. 
Y. In 1852 he entered the law office of 
General James R. Lawrence of Syracuse, 
and a year later began to write for A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., the school publishers. For 
a number of years he was engaged in re- 
vising and popularizing their text-books. 
In 1855 he issued ““Watson’s Word Builder, 
or National First Reader,’ and inaugu- 
rated a new order of school books. He 
published many other books which came 
into general use in public schools. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Instruction in stenography 
in the high schools began September 29 
in nine schools, pupils to the number of 
275 engaging in the new branch. Four 
days of the week are devoted to the short- 
hand students, and it is the desire of the 
authorities to have stenography taught in 
the fourth, or senior, year at high school. 
After pupils have mastered shorthand, the 
use of typewriters will be commenced.—— 
A. C. Bartlett of Chicago has given $125,- 
000 for a gymnasium for men and women 
for the University of Chicago in memory 
of his son Frank, who died in Munich, Ba- 
varia, this summer.——The first meeting 
for the year of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation was held September 22. Miss 
Catharine Goggin; the president, read a 
paper, making a comparative statement of 
the condition of the teachers of New York 
and Chicago, discussing comparative sala- 
ries, school equipment, tenure of office, 
pensions, and the methods by which the 
improved condition of affairs have been 
brought about by New York teachers. 
Dr. Arnold Tompkins, principal of the 
Chicago normal school, delivered the first 
of a series of talks on “Reading and Lit- 
erature.” 

SPRINGFIELD. The board of trustees 
of Lincoln University has elected Dr. J. L. 
Goodnight, formerly president of West 
Virginia University, as the successor of 
Dr. A. E. Turner, who resigned to take 
the presidency of Waynesburg College. 


MICHIGAN. 


Manistee Teachers’ Association meets 
October 20. Hon. D. E. McClure will ad- 
dress the teachers. 

There will “be about 6,000 young men 
and women attending the higher institu- 
tions of learning in Michigan this fall. 

A $25,000 schoolhouse in Clare has been 
destroyed by fire, with all its contents. 
The insurance is about $12,000. 

Inspiration institute for Eaton county 
will be held October 11-13. H. R. Patten- 
gill and Margaret Wise are the committee. 
Commissioner Wagner is busy arranging 
a programme that will make the meeting 
one of the best ever held. 

Claude Larzalere, a well-known Michi- 
gan teacher, recently of Ohio, has been 
chosen to succeed Professor Prey in the 
chair of history at Central normal. He 
is a graduate of the State Normal College 
and the University of Michigan. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Philip Seiberth of 
the department of Germanic languages at 
Indiana University, .has been elected pro- 
fessor of German in Indianapolis manual 
training high school. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. ‘By direction of Bishop 
McCloskey, notices have been ordered 
read in the various Catholic churches for- 
bidding members to send their children to 
the public schools. The matter is being 
widely talked about in Catholic circles. 
There are in Louisville 6,000 Catholic 
children of school age. Most of these are 
pupils of the public schools. The order 
requiring Catholic children to attend 
parochial schools is not a recent one, but 
the movement to enforce it has taken on 
renewed vigor. At the great Catholic 
conference held in Baltimore in 1878, it 
was officially decided to have all Catholic 
children attend Catholic schools. An 
order was read in all churches in the 
country, and for a time it was effective. 
Various things later combined to cause a 
relaxation. When asked about the mat- 
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ter, Father Bouchet, vicar general of the 
diocese, said: ‘The church authorities of 
Louisville are enforcing the order of the 
Baltimore council to have all Catholic 
children attend the parochial schools. 
Already many have changed from public 
schools to Catholic schools. Our idea is 
to educate the Catholic child in Chris- 
tianity, and the best way to do this is ina 
parochial school. It is our hope that 
every Catholic child in Louisville will at- 
tend a parochial school.”” The Catholics 
of Louisville have heretofore been liberal 
im their educational views, and for many 
years one or more Catholics have been 
members of the school board. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. Dr. David P. Barrows of 
the state normal school has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of public 
instruction for the Philippines. He is 
probably the youngest man to be ap- 

pointed to an administrative position in 
islands, but has already won dis- 
tinction as an anthropologist. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the October 
Review of Reviews are a character 
sketch of Adlai E. Stevenson, the Demo- 
cratic and Populist candidate for the 
vice-presidency, by Mr. Stevenson’s old 
law partner, Judge James S. Ewing; a 
sketch of Lord Russell, the late chief 
justice of England, by W. T. Stead; a 
series of papers written in reply to the 
question, What could Mr. Bryan do if 
elected president?—including an outline 
of his proposed Philippine policy, by Ed- 
ward M. Shepard; a presentation of the 
Republican, or McKinley administration, 
view of Bryan’s financial programme, by 
Director of the Mint Roberts, and of the 
Democratic view, by Dr. Charles B. 
Spahr, and a setting forth of the anti- 
trust expectations regarding Bryan’s 
dealings with the trust problem, by ex- 
Attorney-General Frank S. Monnett, of 
Ohio, together with a conservative dis- 
cussion of the same subject by Professor 
J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University 
of Chicago, and a review of Professor 
Jenks’ book on “The Trust Problem,” 
by Charles R. Flint; an illustrated study 
of “Jamaica as an Object Lesson in 
Colonial Government,” by Julius Morit- 
zen; and an article, also illustrated, by 
Price Collier, on “The Rise of Golf in 
America.” In the “Progress of the 


Under the auspices of 


Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 
BOSTON, 


Oct. 1 to Oct. 27, 1900, 


10 A.M. to 10 P. M. Daily. 


The Famous PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA, 


VICTOR HERBERT, Leader, with 50 trained 
musicians — a sensation in the musical line 
October 15 to 20 — Twelve Grand Conceris. 
Reserved Seats must be _— 
at Paul Revere entrance. . 

Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons 
Representing Sousa, Fanciulli, and Victor Herbert. 
The first 590 ladies "purchasing admission tickets 
are given three of these spoons, the second 590 two, 
the third 500 one each. 3,000 spoons given away 


daily. 
Admission, 25 Cents. 


Be Wise 
In Time. 


Don't buy your ticket until you have 
investigated the merits of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. for travel. 

If you're in a hurry, hav’nt time to 
look into the matter, buy your ticket over 
the Lake Shore. You will save time; 


your journey will be comfortable. 

Greatest through passenger service 
in America. The Lake Shore operates 
it between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. May be 
used with equal advantage for all points 
east and west. 

“Book of Trains’’ tells about it; sent 
free anywhere. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


World” there is full and impartial treat- 
ment of the issues of the campaign as 
presented in the letters of acceptance of 
the candidates, and the usual resume of 
domestic and foreign events of the 
month. 


—Timely as usual, the October Atlantic 
treats many pressing public questions, 
both foreign and domestic. Ex-United 
States Minister Angell deals with the 
present ‘Crisis in China,” and John 
Christie writes about recent progress in 
far-off “New Zealand.” Kate H. Clag- 
horn discusses “Our Immigrants and 
Ourselves,” Edward Stanwood argues for 
“Voting by Mail,” and Dean Briggs has 
a trenchant paper on some “Old- 
Fashioned Doubts” about modern educa- 
tional methods. Canon Rawnsley shows 
the startling extensions of Greek history 
covered by the recent “Finding of the 
First Dynasty Kings,” and J. Taylor 
Wood tells of “The Capture of a Slaver’ 
in ante-bellum days. ‘Referee’ dis- 
cusses rather grimly “The Seven Lean 
Years” of Western farming. The num- 
ber offers charming stories and sketches 
by Mrs. Foote, Mary T. Earle, Charles 
Warren, and others; poetry by Miss 
Branch, Paul L. Dunbar, Julia C. R. Dorr, 
and an unusually varied and attractive 
Contributors’ Club. 


—There are few men who know more 
than W. Telbin about panoramas and how 
they are painted, and the article which he 
has written upon the subject in the Maga- 


zine of Art for October is full of interest. 
The Rey. S. Baring-Gould contributes to 
this issue a charming article upon old 
English manor houses, with Ightham 
Mote as his particular subject, 


—In the October Quiver will be found 
an interesting appreciation of the late 
Dean Vaughan by “One of his Old Boys,” 
which contains several good stories. The 
article has reference to the time when the 
dean. was head master of Harrow school. 


—In Cassell’s Magazine for October is a 
most interesting article on “The Great 
Railway Stations of London,” by D. Theo- 
dore Timins. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Sanitarian for October: terms, $4.00 a year. 
Brooklyn, N. 

The Atlantic ‘Monthly for October; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston 

Review of Reviews for October; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. 

The Century Magazine for October; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York. 

International Monthly for October; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 

Education for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 


ton 
International Journal of Ethics for October ; 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York. 
The Magazine of Art for October; terms, $3.50 
ayear New York: Cassell & Co. 
he Quiver for October; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 
Cassell’s Magazine for Drpehnes terms, $1.50 a 
year, New York: Cassell & C 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for October ; 
terms $5.00a year. Philadelphia. 
igious Thought for October; 
terms, $2.00 a year. Now York. 


INCORPORATED 18st. 


ies Massachuselts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 

1889. 1899. Gains. of of Gelns. 

Premium Income $1,913,230.88 $4,405,954.03 $2,492,723.15 130.29 
Income from Interest and Rents 505, 125.90 981,189.54 476,063.64 94.25 
TOTAL, «© « « « $2,418,356.78 $5,387,143.57 $2,968,786.79 122.76 
ASSIS. « «© «© « $10,415,817.64 $23,819,937.17 $13,404,119.53 128.69 
Amount Insured . . « « «+ $56,320,503.00 $123,980,438.00 $67,659,935.00 120.13 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy holders 


i} Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.63 


Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822.63 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, 0 
KANSAS Mo, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


’ Author. Publisher Price 

How ‘0 8tu Wilson, C. W. Bardeen, 8 »N.Y. .50 

Life of Francis Parkman....... Farnham, Little, Brown, & Go., Boston. 2.50 
squirrels and Other Fur Bearers.. Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bost’n. 1.00 
short Story Writing. Bennett. Baker & Taylor Company, N. —— 
source Book of English History Lee. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 2.00 
Golden Legend—(VOl. Caxton. Macmillan Company, N. Y. .50 
Short History of American Literature.............. Bronson. D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. 80 
experimental Chemistry ..... Newell. “ “ 1.10 
The Cricket on the Hearth............ssesseees ++» Dickens. Cassell & Co., New York. .10 
The Wall Street Point of View.............. .. +» Glew. Silver, Burdett, & Co. N.Y. 1.50 
The Duke of Stockbridge .... sees Bellamy, “ “ 1.50 
The Heart of the Ancient Wood Roberts. “ “ 1.50 
The Paradise of the 3 
Nature from Ruskin................ Porter. (Selected ‘ 50 

MISCELLANY. 20th CENTURY EXPOSITION. 


Boston boys are no worse, and perhaps 
no better, than boys who have had the 
misfortune to be born elsewhere, but 
newspaper men must have their joke. 
“Say, bub,” said a stranger to a seven- 
year-old Boston boy, “where’s Boylston 
street?” and the youthful Athenian re- 
plied, “While your mode of address, sir, 
seems to me to savor of undue, not to say 
unwarrantable, familiarity, you shall have 
the information you seek. You will, per- 
chance, desery, some distance up the 
street, an imposing structure of com- 
mingled Renaissance and early Venetian 
architecture. The street for which you 
inquire is immediately contiguous.’”— 
Boston Courier. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething; with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“What is the difference between ex- 
ported and _ transported?” asked a 
shrewish wife of her husband. 

“If you were half way to England,” re- 
plied her spouse, “you would be exported 
and I should be transported.’’—School 
Bulletin. 


“Come and dine with us to-morrow,” 
said the old fellow who had made his 
money and wanted to push his way into 
society. “Sorry,” replied the elegant 
man, “I can’t. I’m going to see ‘Ham- 
let.” ‘That’s all right,” said the hos- 
pitable old gentleman, “bring him with 
you.”’-—Chicago Record. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


THE FAMOUS PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA 
OcroBer 15 To 20. 


Boston, pre-eminently the best city in 
this country for a first-class exposition, is 
presenting to the people this fall 
the grandest and most complete display 
of products ever gotten together in one 
hall. Mechanics’ building has long been 
famous for the elaborate displays made 
therein, but never has it been as com- 
pletely filled as it is at the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Twentie.h Cen- 
tury Exposition, which opened its 
doors to the public Monday, Octoher 1, 
and continues for four weeks. Here are 
displays of furniture, house furnish- 
ings, house decorations, art, photography 
and lithography, dry goods, clothing, 
millinery, boots and shoes, hats and caps, 
underwear, haberdashery, jewelry, ve- 
hicles, stable paraphernalia, plumbing, 
pharmacy, surgical appliances, illuminat- 
ing fixtures, cereal foods, fish and fish- 
eries, produce and agriculture, minerals 
and mining, motive power, etc., etc. 
There is nothing of the old-time 
stereotyped pattern to this exposition. 
The decorations in Grand hall are of the 
most expensive and elaborate description. 
If you discard every other attraction, the 
music alone will compel an attendance 
phenomenal even in Boston’s annals. 
Since the great peace jubilee nothing like 
it has ever been presented in a like space 
of time. The Pittsburg orchestra—Victor 
Herbert, leader, with fifty trained musi- 
cians—will give twelve concerts, after- 
noons and nights, October 15 to 20, inclu- 
sive. Elegant souvenirs, excelling in 
artistic excellence any before given away 
at expositions, are presented to each of 
the first 2,000 ladies purchasing an admis- 
sion ticket before noon every day of the 
show. There are also “Ziveaways” all 
day and evening. Excursions from all 
parts of New England. This big exposi- 
tion is already the talk of New England, 
and it is confidently expected that it will 
be visited by half a million of people. 


Twice during the year man feels the 
need of rest—just before his vacation and 
again immediately after.—Elmira Gazette. 


> At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Vesseses 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 lists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachers Wantad AMERICAN TEACHERS! BUREAU 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


KEPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8S. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Price,'1s's.2e8°* Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each, 


ce, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somerset St., Boston, 


66 about your agency work is the precision of it,” remarked the princi of Jénner’s 
WHAT I LI KE Preparatory School to us to-day (Sept. 29). Other agencies offer of 
capaedeees, withons much consideration whether they fit or not. You pick out the one and he fits.” Mr. Jenner 
a8 got all his teachers gts us since the school was established. The last was selected by us, and practical) 
accepted by Mr. Jenner while stillin Germany. We think we have approximated to the accuracy of a math 
matical solution in our selection of candidates. Human beings are not abstractions, and the personal equation 
can never be expressed in figures, so there will as requirements go, which are matters of fact and 
always be some chance of mistake; but so fat not of judgment, we take no chances. If you ask fet 
Bceanee who can speak French fluently, you will get a teacher who can speak French fluently or non 
If you ask for a manual training teacher trained at aas, you will get one trained at Naas or none. If yo 
, that is more cu © be sure of, an et we can ’ 9 
come close enough to that for you to say, “I admire...:... Porat ine alakinbldie . YOUR PREC SION. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
STABLISHED 14 YEARS. “Ee 
The Albert ( ix tie Contral 


. September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- 
Teachers’ High Schools. Public Schools, etc. Prompt Hall 
service guarantecd, Manual of 80 es free, ’ 


Agency. ©. J. ALBERT, Chicago 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : Introduces to.Colleges, 
and FOREIGN AGENCY. schoo, snd 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. . 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


I A LIS os with general education wanted for foggreons work in High 
PE T Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions payin $60 to $70 per month, if 

they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further informatioh, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 
(Formerly Home Teachers’ Agency.) 
The EDUCATORS RECOMMENDS EXPERT TEACHERS, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Baxter Bldg., Congress St., Portland, Me. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


a ve., Chicago. King Toron Century Bidg. 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott . 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH-~ 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers®in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Selis Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. gated 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N, Y, 


Correspondence is invited. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Des Morngs, Iowa. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,100 positions filled. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F,. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts, 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 
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Two New Books of Unusual Merit $ 


An Enctish Grammar 


For the Use of Schools. 
BY JAMES M. MILNE, Ph.D. 
12mo. 384 pp. Half Leather. Introductory Price, 75 cents. 


A fresh, new, attractive presentation of the essentials of English gram- 
mar by the inductive method, showing it to be both a process of intellectual 
discipline and a means of intellectual eulture. The practical uses of gram- 
mar are emphasized, the mind is developed by natural reasoning rather than 
crowded with formulas, and choice illustrative sentences from the best 
writers awaken literary interest and cultivate literary taste. 

‘The book reveals the handiwork of a master educator, who has grasped the spirit 
of the matter in hand, and has earnestly endeavored to instil it into the minds of 
pupils.”— Oneonta (N. Y.) Spy. 


THe New Cowmpecete AritHmetic 


BY DAVID M. SENSENIG and ROBERT F. ANDERSON. 
437 pp. Half leather. Introductory Price, 90 cents, 


An eminently practical treatise for high and normal schools, acade- 
mies, etc. Special attention is given to business papers, with photographic 
reproductions of business forms. An able treatment of mensuration leads 
up to algebra and geometry. Abundant examples and tables for refer- 
ence add to the value of the book. 


‘The problems seem to have been selected with an eye single to securing inde- 
pendence and accuracy on the part of the pupil. The forms and methods given on 
percentage, interest, mensuration, and business pursuits are such as are found in 
practice. Taken all in all, the book is a strong one, and is specially suited for sys- 
tematic teaching and thorough drill.”—L. O. Foosz, Supt. Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Boston 
219--223 Columbus Avenue 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 
Cloth. 250 pages. ° % Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK, 


Presipent JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D.,| J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven, Pa.; 


Oberlin College: Normal Schoo! : 


I read, the same evening I received it, the co 
It will be an inspiration to every American | of the Great American Faucators.” and I wa oo 
teacher who reads it. 


well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jn., Principal N: 1 School, and writing a letter of con tulation to Dr Win- 
Indiana, Pa. : 


rn ye writing so = a k. When I come to 
3 or next year ope to make it a required 
The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 

Gaak te est vou hers. This book, while Pook in the course of professional reading. 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting | M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 
patriotism by presenting information of great I have received the copy of Winship’s “ Great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 


American Educators’ which you were kind 
tributing to the building of character by present- ugh to send me for examination. I have had 
ng high ideals. P 


easure of reading it, and I am glud to be able 
4 to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
J. W. veneer Professor Pedagogy, University | book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
sconsin: 
It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 


average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
¢ lives of the great educators of our own country, 
ship’s*‘ Great American Educators” in your“ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 


who have done so much to determine our present 
with reference to education; and these brief 


educational policy; and no reading should be of 
interest or profit toa teacher thanthis. I 

sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- lieve, too, that pupils in the higher grades 

vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men | should become familiar with the great men in edu- 

and women who shaped the institutions whose | cation as well as those in other walks of life. It 

guidance they enjoy. Just for this contrast alone 

of the beginning and the close of this century the 


Chicago 


seems to me the book is prepared in a way to en- 
list the interest and attention of pupils and 


volame is worth knowing; and for a good many | teachers. 
more things besides. Orars SUPERINTENDENT MASON 8S. STONE, of 
ermont: 


SUPERINTENDENT D. L. BARDWELL, Bingham- 
to . 


nm: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 

tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 

5 on the high order of work you have done. 

ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 

try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Superintendent of 
Michigan : 

I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . . 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LABGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

’ Has a thorough and ¢ course of study, including a complete system of Physical Trainin 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expresslen. Scientific = 
practical work in every department. red by the State. “ 

&@™ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lilustrated Ca’ \ 
CHARLES LEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


I have read with delight ‘‘Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensburg, Pa’ 
Normal School: 

‘Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely from to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


When corresponding with advertisers. viease mention this journal. 


New CENTURY READERS. 


By J. G. & T. B. THOMPSON. 
For Childhood Days. 


cents. 


Fairy Tale and Fable. 


(Third and Fourth in preparation, Soon ready.) 

Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 
Drawings, High Art Reproduction, Vertical ,Script. 

“ Decidedly the best two books examined.” — M. V. O'SHEA, Prof. 
Univ. Wis. 


WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 


THE MORSE SPELLER. 
By Supt. 8.T. Durron. Correlation of 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
_By Dr. R. B. Suir and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, 
Stamford, Conn. $1.00. Strictly modern, 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“ 1 like it better than any other phonetic method 


I have seen.”’— Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
INDIANS and PIONEERS, I. 72 cents. 
CoLonNIgEs, II. 80 cents, 


CARROLL’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


“Just the book we require.’ —Prof. Ayer, High AROUND THE WORLD, Books I. and 11. 
School, New York. Most popular books in use. 


Liberal Discount. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 
CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street. 


The Prang Educational Company 


Announce the publication of 


A Course in Water Color 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Gives a carefully planned course of lessons covering the work in Primary and Grammar 
grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in black and white and 
in color. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. For special price on the New 
Prang Color Box, address either of the Company’s offices : — 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ling 
with Geography, History, Science, and Litera- 
ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for 8 grades. 30 cts. 


** It is my idea of an ideal up-to-date speller.” — 
Prof. E. Re Shaw, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N.Y. 
ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 

Purely inductive method. $1.20. 

“Adopted in Poston at my request as the best 

book available,’’ — John Tetlow, Master Girls’ High. 


ATWOOD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 


Invaluable for Grammar Grades. 60 cents. 


ATWOOD’S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 


Profuse in examples. 380 cents. 


Publishers. Have you got to 


ONIWVERSITY speak a piece? 
"s ” “ read- 
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College Men's Three-Minute Declamations. $1.00, 
‘ ig College Maids’ Three- Minute Readings. $1.00. 
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Pollard’s Manual ($1) is a teacher’s Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


hand-book, containing the most practical 
phonic instruction obtainable. 


TO Mannsert to in all branches oe 
HELPS Speller which AUTHORS form, are requires by an established 
IN clearly develops the ane 
| PUBLISHER | Herald, Street, New York.” 


tion, pronunciation, 
and accent. 
\“Pollard’s First Book for Little 
Folks (25c.) is a Primer and Speller com- 
bined, and furnishes all of the text-book 
work required by first year pupils. It is 
specially adapted for tracing exercises, 
which afford delightful “ busy-work” for 
the children, and furnish also the best pos- 
sible means for securing a large amount of 
independent diacritical marking. It is the 
independent work of pupils, which the 
Pollard Method stimulates, that contrib- 
utes more, perhaps, than any other one 
thing, to the phenomena! ability of Pollard- 
taught children to work out results for 
themselves. 
For full particulars (free) write us fora 
Critique of the Pollard Method. We can 
give you the testi- 


mony of thousands WESTERN 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO. 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 


of people who have the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
been using this| PUBLISHING G. H, BARTLETT, Principal. 
Method from one| HOUSE, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address th 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


> tosix years, whose 
verdict is that they 
can accomplish 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


twice as much as 
with old Methods. 


A NEW FRENCH TEXT. 


Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 
FRENCH THEORY AND PRACTICE. A text- NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
book for Schools, Colleges, and Private For both sexes. , 
Teaching. By Norpert J. Savay, A. M.,| "°F eatalogues address 


CHARLES 8. Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Princival. 


Professor of Modern Languages in Notre 
Dame University. 176 pages. Boards, 
Price, 50 cents. 

Gives pupils a passable reading and speakin 
knowledge of French in eight months.’ Based 
upon the natural order of instruction. Select, fa- 
miliar yocaulary used. Exercises, Reading, 40 
pages of Grammar. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Publishers, CHICAGO. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WInsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, 
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